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RE you troubled with dandruff? 

Itching, burning scalp? Lifeless 

or falling hair? If so, remember: in- 

stead of merely treating the symptoms 

of dandruff, you can now attack the 
cause with Listerine Antiseptic. 

Instead of momentarily ridding 
scalp surfaces of dandruff accumula- 
tions, you may now look for quick and 
more lasting relief and, in many cases, 
complete cure. 

These benefits are now possible fol- 
lowing one of the most searching 
studies ever undertaken on the sub- 
ject of dandruff. It revealed the true 
cause of dandruff and a successful 
method of treating it.* 


Pityrosporum Ovale Causes 
Dandruff 

In this study, test tube and micro- 
scope proved that a savage little 
bottle-shaped germ, called Pityros- 
porum ovale, caused dandruff. It is 
always present on the scalp, in hair 
follicles, and dandruff scales. 

No less important to you than 





IT'S WONDERFUL HOW 
QUICK LISTERINE STOPS 
THAT AWFUL SCALING, 
ITCHING, AND BURNING 
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| LOVE THE WAY 
LISTERINE KEEPS MY 
SCALP SWEET, MY HAIR 
IMMACULATE=—NOT A 
TRACE OF DANDRUFF 






this startling discovery are 
the results of prolonged clini- 
cal research on the treatment 
for dandruff. First, rabbits 
suffering from dandruff were treated 
on one side only with Listerine Anti- 
septic. Within an average of 14 days, 
there was complete cure of dandruff on 
the sides treated with Listerine. On 
the sides not thus treated, dandruff 
was in evidence nearly a month later. 


76% Got Relief 


In a midwestern and an eastern skin 
clinic, definitely satisfactory results 
were obtained on men and women suf- 
fering from dandruff. In the mid- 
western clinic, a substantial number of 
those using Listerine once a day, ob- 
tained marked relief in the first two 
weeks. In some cases a complete cure 
was noted in from three to eight weeks. 

In the eastern clinic, 76% of the pa- 
tients who had used Listerine twice a 
day showed marked improvement in or 
complete disappearance of the symp- 
toms of dandruff within three weeks. 


Be Patient, It’s Deep-Seated 


If you have any evidence of a dandruff 
condition, start today with full- 
strength Listerine once or twice a day. 
After applying Listerine, massage the 
sealp and hair vigorously. 

Listerine surrounds each hair, pene- 
trates infected hair follicles, attacking 
Pityrosporum ovale. As Listerine 
spreads its soothing medication over 





AT LAST =-THE TRUTH ABOUT 


DANDRUFF 


AT LAST=-A METHOD 
THAT WILL CURE! 


Pityrosporum ovale, which causes 
j dandruff, magnified many times. 


Ten years’ research shows queer bottle-shaped 

germ, called Pityrosporum ovale, causes dandruff 

Listerine treatment brings quick relief to 76% of 
patients in New Jersey clinic. 





the troubled scalp, note how wonder- 
fully fresh and clean, how healthy, 
vigorous and full of life both hair and 
scalp feel. See how quickly unsightly 
scales and flakes are removed. 

Do not expect the overnight mir- 
acles promised by remedies which have 
never been put to clinical test. Dan- 
druff is a germ disease and requires 
persistent treatment. Listerine’s 
marked curative properties are due to 
certain ingredients in a unique combi- 
nation shared by no other antiseptic. 

LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 

St. Louis, Mo. 





* For many years an odd bottle-shaped germ, 
Pityrosporum ovale, had been suspected ©! caus- 
ing dandruff. No bacteriologist, however, had 
been able to isolate it and keep it sufficiently 
alive for dandruff experiments. 
Where older men had failed, < 
modern technicians succeeded. & 
Pityrosporum ovale was not o Mm 
only isolated and kept alive, ‘> 
but produced dandruff, by inoc- 
ulation, in rabbits, guinea pigs, 
and man. From the dandruff i 
thus artificially created, Pity- 










rosporum ovale was re-isolated 
and again, by inocu- 
lation, produced dan- 
dru his sounds 
like a simple accom- 
plishment, but actu- 
ally it required years 
of application. 


LISTERINE 


Once a day... for Dand:uff 
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LETTERS 


LAW: It was mentioned in the May 1 issue 
of your valued magazine that the New York 
Court of Appeals “yielded to the prestige of 
the Supreme bench and completely reversed 
the Doubleday-Macy ruling.” My correction 
is leveled at the word “prestige.” 

The Court of Appeals of New York, which 
is the highest tribunal in that commonwealth, 
necessarily had to follow the ruling of the 
Supreme Court in the cases of Old Dearborne 
Distributing Co. vs. Seagram-Distillers Corp., 
57 Supreme Court Reporter, 
vance Sheet Dec. 15, 1936, and the Pep Boys, 
Manny, Moe, and Jack of California vs. Py- 
roil Sales Co., Inc., id. page 147... 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
was interpreting the Fourteenth Amendment 
of the fundamental law of this nation. The 
decision clarified the Fourteenth Amendment, 
which is a portion of the Constitution dealing 
with the States. The reason why the highest 
court of New York adjudicated as it did is 
due to Article 3, Section 1 of the United 
States organic law which reads: “The Ju- 
dicial Power of the United States shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court.” ' 

To close with a smile: just ‘asthe rulings 
of the Supreme Court of afi¥ State, ex 
propiro vigore, binds any lesser tribunal 
within that jurisdiction, so do decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court bind courts 
in the States, which are lesser courts, par- 
ticularly when the decision deals primarily 
with the United States Constitution. 

CaRROLL MONTET 

Thibodaux, La, 


FORESIGHT: First off, | take your maga- 
zine ; | never fail to enjoy it. . . In Sideshow, 
May 1, 1937, we have to deal with a boat 
from India apparently given over entirely to 


page 139, Ad- * 


the importation of monkeys (1,500). It seems 
to me that the foresighted gentleman who 
stocked the boat with Lydia Pinkham com- 
pound deserves infinitely more credit than 
the doctor who issued the prescription. Un- 
imaginative as I am, it probably never should 
have occurred to me that anyone could find 
occupation for so large a number of monkeys ; 
even with the realization that they are so 
much in demand, the connection between 
Lydia Pinkham compound and sick female 
monkeys would have been too esoteric to 
have penetrated my already confused mind. 
What a remarkable age we’re living in! 
C. E. CartwriGutT Jr. 
Trumbull College 
New Haven, Conn. 


CORRECT: You say, May 22 issue, page 
10: “...a ‘respectable’ colored man can-buy 
Pullman space—generally Lower 13.’ Are 
you testing your readers’ alertness, or is the 
number correctly given? 

My recollection is that most Pullman cars 
have twelve sections and drawing room. 
Some of the newer Pullmans have eight sec- 
tions and three compartments. Out of hun- 
dreds of nights spent on Pullman cars I have 
only twice been in a sixteen-section car, and 
both times it was a “stag” car, with dressing 
rooms at both ends used by men only. 

Only in a sixteen-section car could any- 
body be sold Lower 13. And these cars are 
used only in overnight runs between metro- 
politan stations, where they are needed only 
for sleeping. 

T. F. Sirvey 

Columbus, Ohio 


Editorial Note: The Pullman Company says four- 
teen-section coaches, with Lower 13s, are about as 
numerous as twelve-sections. 
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VACATION! 


@ And what a beautiful vacation- 
land it is! Deep blue lakes and 
splashing trout-streams. . . cloud- 
swept mountain peaks.. tempting 
trails ... sporty golf courses that 
add zest to your game 
and tangy pine-perfumed air. You'll 
find comfortable hotel, lodge or 
cabin accommodations available at 
reasonable prices. 


Cool, clean air-conditioned Union 
Pacific trains will take you there 
comfortably, safely and quickly. 
Colorado is just overnight from 
Chicago on the no-extra-fare 
Streamliner “‘City of Denver.” 


Union Pacific also serves 
Yellowstone, Zion-Bryce- 
Grand Canyon National 
Parks, the Dude Ranch 

Country, California- 
Boulder Dam, the Pacific 
Northwest -Alaska. 









Mail coupon for 
information about 
low summer fares. 


W. S. BASINGER, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 518, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. 


I’ve marked X in the square for— 
Information about Colorado 0 


Also tell me about escorted all-expense tours (1 
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HAULS GOLDFISH 


A TRUE 
“FISH STORY”’ 


By LOWELL THOMAS 


“Talk about strange cargoes. 

Listen to this true ‘fish story.’ 

Out in Martinsville, Ind., is 

the world’s largest goldfish 

hatchery. The principal mar- 

ket, NewYork City, is a thou- 

sand miles away. To make Goodrich’ 

this jump the Grassyfork Triple Protect- 
Fisheries builtaspecialtank ed Silvertowns. 
truck, a ten-tire giant that can Not one sidewall 
haul 200,000 fish in one load. failure! And they run up 


“To protect this precious tremendous mileages. 


shipment, the truck is heavily “In all my travels I’ve noticed 
insulated. A special engine that on the toughest truck- 
drives a compressor, forces a ing jobs you usually find 
constant stream of air through Goodrich Silvertowns.” 
the 1400 gallons of water. : Br. Hse 
onwre taue Guances Lowell Thomas is right! 
Where the going is hardest 
“Onceaweekinzero-weather = Goodrichis firstchoice.Good- 
January or broiling July this rich Tires are being tortured 
big truck makes the eastward 
journey. Carries fish for the 


in heavy forests under crush- 
ing log loads of 15 and 20 
tons, through burning des- 
erts on fast schedules at 130° 


East, rare specimens to go 
aboard Atlantic liners. They 
must ‘bring ’em in alive.’ 


temperatures—over jagged 
Delays would be costly. You 


rock in coal mine opera- 
can’t take chances on tire 


tions—in the army through 
failure with a job like this. 


ditchesand underbrush, on no 
“But they tell me they just roadatall! And theytake this 
don’t have tire trouble with punishment in their stride. 


Goodrich Silvertowns are Triple Pro- 100% FULL-FLOATING CORD- 
tected in the sidewall—built with an rity li 
invention that checks 80% of all pre- eliminates cross cords from all plies 
mature failures. Only Goodrich gives —reduces heat in the tire 12%. 


you this 3-way safeguard: On your trucks, too, you can get anew 
PLYFLEX—distributes stresses freedom from road delaysand big repait 


throughout the tire—prevents ply _ bills and at the same time increase mile- 
separation—checks local weakness. age with Triple Protected Silvertows’- 
PLY-LOCK-—protects the tire from See the Goodrich dealer and start sav- 
breaks caused byshort pliestearing ing. Or write The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
loose above the bead. Akron, Ohio and Los Angeles, Calif. 


Goodrich™:Silvertovens 


SPECIFY THESE NEW SILVERTOWN TIRES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 
ES LS SKK Scere NST eer ecamrmine 
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ROOSEVELT: One Conservative Retires; Another Hopes; 


And the President Postpones His Remaking of the Court 


On the White House lawn one after- 
noon last week, the United States Ma- 
rine Band entertained a garden party. 
“Rio Rita,” “The Franklin D. Roose- 
velt March,” and “No, No, Nanette” 
peat through the Executive Office win- 
dows and inspired a question at the 
President’s semiweekly press confer- 
ence. 

Should the correspondents«4 always 
prone to coyness in the Presence) at- 
tach some special significance to the 
triumphant blarings on that particular 
day? Mr. Roosevelt’s laughter com- 
peted with the trumpets, and he said 
the point was well taken. 


The point was that Willis Van De- 
vanter had made known his intention 
to retire from the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The decision broke 
the court’s conservative bloc and gave 
Mr. Roosevelt his first chance to ap- 
point a Justice. Just how much cause 
the President had to rejoice, just how 
well he acted the pleased conqueror’s 
part, any correspondent could guess for 
himself. 


Down: A little before 8 o’clock that 
morning, an old man and a dog strolled 
in front of 4119 Connecticut Avenue. 
John T. Suter, 71, an Associated Press 
reporter assigned to the court since 
1891, and his mongrel Buddy were tak- 
ing their constitutional. * A telephone 


call interrupted—Van Devanter wanted - 


Suter to drop by the Justice’s home. 
Suter complied, and for fifteen min- 
utes the friends discussed the reporter’s 
failing health—a subject near to Van 
Devanter’s heart, since he.too was 
feeling his years. Then the .Justice 
said: “What I really wanted to’see you 
about ...” and Suter ee 
“My Dear Mr. Pre ? Having 
held my commission as ‘an Associate 
Justice... for 26 years, and having 
come to be 78 years of age ..I hereby 
retire from regular active service on 
the bench—this retirement to be effec- 
tive on and after the second day of 
June, 1987...” 
; “Do you ‘think’ that’s all right?” 
Van Devanter asked. 


Suter thought it was all right: some 
of the young sprigs around the A.P. 
had been saying he was slowing up, 
and now he was about to outscoop them 
all; Justice Van Devanter said the A.P. 
could break the story as soon as his 
letter reached the President. 


Van Devanter’s Negro clerk, Clinton 


Burke, delivered the missive forthwith, 


INTERNATIONAL 


neither Florence Allen 


. nor Felix Frankfurter 


= 
FOR NEWS-WEEK BY HARRIS & EWING 
After Justice Van Devauter ... 








ACME 


and Mr. Roosevelt—up and at work in 
a dressing gown—received it in his 
bedroom. There the President read, 
penciled one experimental scrawl after 
another, and achieved a reply honestly 
devoid of “Dear Willis” and regrets. 

“My dear Mr. Justice Van Devanter: 
I have received your letter of this 
morning, telling me that you are re- 
tiring from regular active service . . 
May I,as one who has had the privilege 
of knowing you for many years, extend 
to you every good wish. Before you 
leave Washington for the Summer, it 
would give me great personal pleasure 
if you would come in to see me.” 


White House correspondents clam- 
ored for more: the man who had served 
longest among the Nine, who had ruled 
against fifteen of 25 New Deal laws re- 
viewed since 1933, the target of bitter 
strictures in Mr. Roosevelt’s anti-court 
messages and speeches, had cleared the 
way for a successor of the President’s 
choice. The current, uncertain ma- 
jority of five-four in favor of adminis- 
tration statutes would become a prob- 
able six-three, a reasonably sure five- 
four even if one middle-of-the-road 
Justice swung back to the conservative 
view. All that being true, would the 
President insist upon his pending bill to 
authorize six new appointments (five, 
now that Justice Van Devanter was 
leaving) ? 

Stephen T. Early, one of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s secretaries, visited the bedroom; 
soon he returned and said: “‘We are one 
up and five to go.” 


Guess: For a while, elation ruled the 
White House. Recurrent rumors had 
convinced the Capitol that Van De- 
vanter would retire soon; only the tim- 
ing surprised the President. But in the 
first flush of the news, nobody paid 
much attention to the timing. White 
House functionaries who seldom leave 
their offices buzzed about the lobby, 
exuding confidence that the long-await- 
ed remolding of the court at last was 
under way. 


That immediately posed the question: 
Who? Left to his own desires and to 
the counsel of the young, self-confident 
advisers who helped him draft his 
court-reform bill, Mr. Roosevelt prob- 
ably would turn to some liberal like 
Felix Frankfurter—bright light of Har- 
vard Law School, anathema to old-line 
Democratic pillars, sponsor of many a 
New Deal idea and of many an ad- 


_ministration youngster. But the choice 
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of Frankfurter—or of one of his pro- 
teges like Tom Corcoran, RFC attorney 
—would assure an _ insurmountable 
storm of Senate opposition at confirma- 
tion time. The guessers turned else- 
where. 

A possibility upheld by responsible 
administration sources: Unable to do 
exactly what he would prefer, Mr. 
Roosevelt might turn to an inconspicu- 
ous, sound, liberal jurist on the lower 
benches. He could plead that he was 
promoting judicial morale by reward- 
ing good service and at the same time 
find a prospect more than likely to 
validate the social legislation blocked 
until lately by the present court. 

Three Circuit Appeals judges were at 
the top in this category: Joseph C. 
Hutcheson of Texas, 57; Sam Bratton 
of New Mexico, 48, and Florence Allen 
of Ohio, 53, only woman in the Federal 
judiciary,—and, if she were chosen, 
the first to ascend the Supreme bench. 
Backed by 22 years of law practice and 
fifteen as a State and Federal judge, 
she was conceded a real chance when 
and if Mr. Roosevelt had three or four 
Supreme Court appointments to dis- 
tribute.* 

Robert H. Jackson, 45, Attorney Gen- 
eral Homer Cummings’ assistant, 
avowed that he didn’t want the job; 
James M. Landis, 37, SEC chairman 
and soon to head Harvard’s law faculty, 
was counted out by his age. At the 
week end, the guessing had given way 
to a conclusion as sure as anything can 
be in variable Washington; Senator 
Joseph T. Robinson of Arkansas, epit- 
ome of nearly every quality the Presi- 
dent doesn’t want on the bench, had 
first call on the appointment. 


Promise: The President has said he 
demands young blood; Robinson is 64, 
ailing with a bad heart. Mr. Roosevelt 
wants a man of advanced liberalism; 
Robinson, during his high-school days, 
won local fame around Lonoke, Ark., 
by routing a Socialist debater, and his 
outlook has never changed. To offset 
the flood of recent charges that he 
would gladly sabotage the court to 
gain his ends, the President needs an 
attorney of unquestioned distinction, 
learned in the letter and sensitive to 
the spirit of law; trained by a limited, 
rural practice, Robinson owes his fame 
to 34 years in Congress—not to his 
exploits before the bar. 

That array of obstacles would elimi- 
nate any ordinary aspirant. The Sen- 
ator’s candidacy was an extraordinary 
one. 

Robinson believed, the Senate be- 
lieved, and party leaders believed that 
Mr. Roosevelt had intended to give 
his floor leader Van Devanter’s place 
as soon as it was vacant; that the 
President had committed himself as 
early as 1933—when no thought of a 
long succession of adverse decisions, 
and of a move to remake the court, had 


*Last week the Congressional sources which accurate- 
ly predicted Van Devanter’s retirement forecast the 
impending departure of Associate Justice George Suther- 
land, even more consistently conservative than his col- 
league; similar rumors that Louis D. Brandeis, 80, 
might soon retire were offset by the news that he had 
reemployed his law clerk for another term. Best guess: 


neither they nor a third prospect for retirement, ultra- 
conservative James Clark McReynolds, would leave so 
long as the court was under attack. 


NEWS-WEEK 


entered Mr. Roosevelt’s head. Only 
Robinson and the President knew 
whether the promise was absolute at 
the start. Everybody knew the Presi- 
dent had permitted it to become real, 
simply by permitting the rumor to live. 

Last week the Senate, as one man, 
lined up behind Robinson. This una- 
nimity had its comic aspects: the pro- 
Robinson bloc included rebellious Demo- 
crats whom he had kicked into forma- 
tion behind Roosevelt policies and Re- 
publicans who had damned his sub- 
servience to administration views which 
he didn’t share at heart. Obviously 
many of them, forced into politically 
hazardous stands for or against the 
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a reactionary bench; and in a f,) 
though expected, reverse the Seny 
Judiciary Committee voted 10-8 again 
the Roosevelt measure. 

That defeat had been conceded; ¢, 
meaningful circumstance was that ; 
spite all the President’s public prote; 
tions to the contrary, Chairman He, 
F. Ashurst and other committee af 
ministrationists struggled vainly f 
compromise. Afterward Ashurst 
sorted to foggy oratory: “Almost » 
American citizen easily endures yy 
quickly forgets disaster, but it requires 
character and noblesse oblige to endure 
victory. I hope to endure victory wig 
becoming humility.” 
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came another 
praisal of adminis. 
tration feelings. 
“The Presa 
bill can be Passed 
in the Senate—j 
can be brought ty 
a vote.” 


Howipay: De. 
spairing of an in. 
mediate and favor. 
able vote on his 
court bill the Pres. 
dent hd resolved 
to take the Co- 
gressional mind of 
the controversy for 
a while. 

Monday, ina 
long-awaited mes- 
sage, he called up- 
on Congress to en- 
act legislation af: 
fecting a big pro- 
portion of the coun- 
try’s business, in- 
dustry, and labor: 
“The time has ar- 
rived for us to take 
further action to 
J extend the frontiers 








DRAWN FOR NEWS-WEEK BY S. J. WOOLF 
The Senate nominated Senator Bobinson 


President’s court plan, rejoiced at the 
chance to pay off the score and embar- 
rass the President. Conservatives, hope- 
ful that the like-minded Robinson 
would revert to type once he was safe 
in lifetime tenure, preferred him to 
an out-and-out liberal. 


At his second press conference of the 
week, reporters asked Mr. Roosevelt 
about “the Senate’s nomination.” He 
laughed again: he hadn’t given the 
matter a thought. 


ENDURANCE: The correspondents 
passed that off as a bit of Roosevelt 
humor; nevertheless, the President did 
have other things on his mind. 


Successive blows had knocked his 
original court plan beyond any chance 
of enactment: Van Devanter’s retire- 
ment removed one of the President’s 
best targets on the bench; the word 
filtered through Washington that the 
court had upheld the Social Security 
Act (see page 9)—a decision which de- 
stroyed Mr. Roosevelt’s last ground for 
insistence that Congress must revamp 





of social progres 
sak me OVETS 
whelming majority 
of this nation has little patience with 
that small minority which vociferates 
today that prosperity has returned... 
and that government should take 4 
holiday . . . All but the hopelessly re 
actionary will agree that . . . gover 
ment must have some control over 
maximum hours, minimum wages, tht 
evil of child labor .. .” 

By omitting any suggestion for pre 
cise wage maximums or hour mil 
mums, Mr. Roosevelt indicated tha 
he expected the Senators and Reprt 
sentatives themselves to fit details 
his outlined program. But some of his 
closest counselors had worked out pr 
posals to be passed along througi 
White House spokesmen on the Hil 
Chances were that the legislation woul 
be based upon a flexible, 35 to 40-hou! 
maximum work-week, varying wilt 
differing geographical and industria 
conditions; a basic minimum around # 
cents an hour, and child-labor contrd 
upon the premise that Congress “# 
regulate the production of goods it 
interstate commerce. 
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JUSTICE AT HOME 


In late years the public has seldom seen Willis Van De- 
vanter off the Supreme Court bench. He never used his court- 
building office; he worked at his home, 2101 Connecticut 
Avenue. There he lived in a fashion far different from his 
earlier, more vigorous years: as a young Wyoming lawyer, he 
defended killers and cattle rustlers, went on to a career as a 
railroad lawyer, Assistant U.S. Attorney General, and Federal 
judge, until in 1910 President Taft raised him from a Circuit 
Appeals Court to the Supreme bench. After his wife died 
in 1934, his health declined and he went into semi-seclusion. 
Since then, an occasional snapshot has caught him entering 
the court, lounging at his Maryland farm, or repulsing an 
offending photocrapher (see page 3 picture). The day he re- 
signed last week, he permitted a few posed pictures at home; 
not until later did a photographer obtain the rare set shown 
here: arranging tulips over a portrait of his grandchildren; 
at breakfast with his sister, Mrs. Sanford L. Rainden; taking 
coffee before his evening’s work. Guaranteed a life income 
of $20,000 a year by the recently passed Retirement Act, he 
expects to continue the same quiet life on his farm in near- 
by Maryland. 


NEWSPHOTOS,; JACKIE MARTIN ARPS 
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LABOR: sited 
¢ Ford Says No, Steel Workers Vote Yes, cited 
post} 
And U.A.W. Remembers Its ‘Sacred Obligations’ —_ 
Organized labor went to the circus In stepped Gumpertz—a showman ps 
last week. The United Automobile’ since he was 9 years old, vice president rapic 
Workers of America shut down a Michi- and general manager of “The Biggest” host 
gan power company. Henry Ford’s in-_ since 1932. He might have fought the biliti 
dustrial epigrams went into a union’ union; instead he sensed a new current ly w 
bonfire. The Committee for Industrial among the 49 races peopling his world inces 
Organization won its first employe elec- conceded that the show’s revenues were I 
tions in the steel industry. soaring back to boom-time highs, and : 
se agreed to deal with the union. oF 
CIRCUS: Harry Baker dropped his By the time the circus moved to sith 
currycomb and deserted a patient Washington and on, to Baltimore last the 2 
Percheron. “Tf it’s the union I'm for it, week, the union had proved that it rep- had 
Mister'” he shouted to a Baltimore re- resented a majority of both performers o sti 
a at eee porter. “Now what do you want to and workers. Clowns, aerialists, eques- emp! 
FE uch Lando-ph: union clown know ? : trians, and the like joined the federation A 
The inquirer wanted to know how the proper; drivers, roustabouts, and cooks ' 
- American Federation of Actors had formed craft units within the federa- = 
4 managed to organize most of the 1,600 tion’s circus local. nat 
wv performers and workers attached to A single obstacle slowed the drive: a 
8 a _ 74 = Prag ee r Bailey foreign artists, members of homeland ve 
By oe oe eS nies, hesitated to sign up with a Bay 
union contract. He also wanted to know tummee ouket ) 
ng how job-proud, roving individualists like . ea 6 one , serv 
iy ‘ : It is a little difficult to make them and 
es ora cee hg tpt pry wiigel —_ understand at first,” explained the naw 
4 Two factors were chiefl “ nie: 2 ee cee. Dae Fellow, hosp 
My a. Se ‘ “but once they get the full import, 
. bull-gang wages prevailing during and they will join.” Ge 
since depression, and Sam Gumperts. Gumpertz, committed to union recog- noo 
Men in bull gangs do the heavy work pnition and to wage boosts for the lower- os 
on circus lots—and don’t get much of paid laborers, turned out to be the 4 
the rnoney. Barnum roustabouts’ pay  ynion’s best organizer: “I am for it and vt 
runs around $8 a week, plus subsistence J welcome all our employes to join.” — 
and a $10 monthly bonus. ie < 04 
When the circus opened in New York U.A.W.: Last week Homer Martin, - 
last month roustabouts’ grumbles began president of the United Automobile ine 
to affect other, higher-paid employes. Workers of America, addressed a letter 86 
The actors’ union, an American Fed- to union chapters in General Motors affil 
eration of Labor affiliate, already hada _ Corp. plants: “The international union Ore: 
fair proportion of members among’ cannot nor will not support... an un- 7 
skilled performers, and three organizers authorized strike or stoppage of work. ra 
. from New York headquarters went to We cannot build a union that does not . ee 
Sam Gumpertz: ‘I welcome all work on the rest. consider its obligations sacred. We have ‘tae 











Dexter Fellows: ‘They'll join’ Union roustabouts .. . 


an agreement with General Motors, and 
we must keep it.” 

Since a U.A.W. strike brought Gener- 
al Motors to terms Feb. 11, some 40 
ynauthorized sit-downs have violated 
the contract; other manufacturers have 
cited union faithlessness as reason to 
postpone agreements. Discipline has 
become the U.A.W.’s foremost problem. 

The day after Martin cautioned his 
subordinates, events afforded a partial 
explanation of the union’s troubles: 
rapid expansion not only has enlisted a 
host of recruits new to union responsi- 
bilities; the U.A.W. surge into essential- 
ly unrelated fields has complicated its 
incessant growing pains. 

In Flint and Saginaw, Mich., a U.A.W. 
strike shut down General Motors and 
all other automobile factories there— 
although the union had no quarrel with 
the afflicted manufacturers. Power lines 
had gone dead; the U.A.W. had called 
a strike of 1,500 Consumers Power Co. 
employes. 

Automobile unionists pulled power- 
company switches; from 1 to 9 P.M., 
190-odd communities in the Saginaw 
Valley suffered complete or partial loss 
of electric facilities. In Flint,-the shut- 
down affected only manufacturers. In 
Bay City, a municipal plant maintained 
service to 65 per cent of the residents 
and a few commercial customers. Sagi- 
naw’s paralysis was complete except for 
hospitals and public agencies. 


Gov. Frank Murphy, peacemaker in 
last Winter’s General Motors strife, de- 
nounced both sides and compelled them 
to arrange a truce: the company would 
discuss the union’s demand for a $160 
monthly minimum wage; the workers 
would vote to decide whether the 
U.A.W. should represent them. 

If the union wins, Consumer’s em- 
ployes eventually will join the United 
Radio and Electrical Workers—another 
affiliate of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization. Likewise pickle workers, 
and hardware and drug employes will 
join related unions as soon as John. L. 
Lewis’ staff gets around to chartering 
them. 
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® Since 1933 the union has dealt in- 
formally with the Studebaker Corpo- 
ration at South Bend, Ind. The U.A.W. 
had no written contract and spoke only 
for its members. Five weeks ago, union 
and corporation officials began contract 
negotiations. Last week Studebaker 
unionists struck against the employ- 
ment of non-union workers, and three 
days afterward the company recognized 
the U.A.W. as bargaining agent for all 
workers. Hence the union’s local presi- 
dent, Russell J. Merritt, could hardly 
denounce the wildcat walkout: “This 
strike accomplished its purpose, al- 
though it was called without the union’s 
sanction.” 

FORD: A monopoly of JOBS in this 
country is just as bad as a monopoly 
of BREAD! 

Figure it out for yourself. If you go 
into a union they have GOT you—but 
what have YOU got? 

There is no mystery about the con- 
nection between CORPORATION CONTROL 
and LABOR CONTROL. They are the TWO 
ENDS OF THE SAME ROPE. A little group 
of those who CONTROL BOTH CAPITAL 
AND LABOR will sit down in New York 
and settle PRICES, DIVIDENDS—AND 
WAGES. 

Last week Ford Motor Co.’s 150,000 
employes needed nobody to tell them 
who had composed “Fordisms.” Henry 
Ford himself had opened a campaign 
against the United Automobile Workers 
of America and its new subsidiary— 
the Ford Organizing Committee. 


On white eards distributed to all his 
workers, Ford repeated his familiar 
warnings against unionism. The 
U.A.W.’s president, Homer Martin, said 
he wasn’t bothered: “Ford workers 
won’t be fooled . . . They know they 
can’t eat empty ‘isms’.” 

They could burn them. In Kansas 
City, just outside the local Ford assem- 
bly plant, 1,500 U.A.W. converts made 
a bonfire of the circulars. 

U.A.W. claimed 10,000 of the 90,000 
workers in Ford’s Dearborn plant and 
talked loudly of invoking the National 


. «. acrobats ... 


Equestrian director 


. animal trainer 
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MARK YOUR BALLOT 


LIKE THis NO 
x 


Do you want the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Iron, Steel and Tin Work- 
ers of North America through the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
of the C. L. O. to represent you as the 
exclusive representative for collec- 


— 
x 



























































Despite propagandists ballots . 


Labor Relations Act—the statute for- 
bids employers to influence employes 
against a union. But sound sense im- 
pelled the union to postpgne a suit: Ford 
workers might delay affiliation while 
they awaited the outcome; court action 
might lead other manufacturers to de- 
mand amendments allowing employers 
as well as labor organizers to campaign 
among the workers without restriction. 


STEEL: Sound trucks carried the 
news through Ohio’s Mahoning Valley 
and the sooty forest of steel-mill stacks. 
In Weirton, W.Va., some of Ernest T. 
Weir’s employes cheered the telephoned 


' word: for the S.W.O.C., 17,028; against, 


7,207. 

At 46 polling booths in Pittsburgh 
and Aliquippa, Pa., the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp.’s employes. had voted 
their preference for representation by 
the C.I.0.’s Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee; in consequence, the corpo- 
ration agreed to sign the first con- 
tract assuring the committee the right 
to deal for all workers in a major steel 
plant. 

“The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
is gratified,” said its board chairman, 
Horace Edgar Lewis. ‘Now that the 
election is over, let us forget the tension 

. There is much for all of us to 
ee ae 

J. & L. had a mass of orders to fill; 
S.W.O.C.’s chairman, Philip Murray, 
moved into battle with companies still 
unwilling to follow Jones & Laughlin’s 
lead. 

“It should be a warning to other in- 
dependent steel producers,” said Mur- 
ray. “The victory ... spells universal 
coHective bargaining throughout the 
steel industry.” 

The committee had signed up 137 
companies—including 14 United States 
Steel Corp. subsidiaries. But among the 
independent companies’ Big Five, only 
Jones & Laughlin had surrendered. 

Last week two of the five—republic 
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Steel Corp. and Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co.—declared they would close 
their Mahoning Valley plants indefinite- 
ly if pickets appeared; nevertheless, the 
S.W.O.C. stood ready to call strikes this 
week unless both signed up. 

Against the remaining two—Bethle- 
hem Steel and Weir’s National Steel— 
S.W.O.C. delayed a final advance pend- 
ing the outcome of its struggle in Ohio. 
Last week a correspondent found evi- 
dence that the fight might be long and 
bitter: barbed wire, ammunition, and 
food reserves piled up within the plants 
along the Mahoning River. 


® Newspapers hailed the J. & L. vote 
as “the first ever conducted” in a steel 
plant by the National Labor Relations 
Board. The fact: two days before 
J. & L. workers voted, the NLRB held 
an election among American Steel 
Foundry Co. employes at East St. 
Louis, Ill. The result: for S.W.O.C., 
1,099; against, 47. 


e 
CRIME: Children Crowd Bed, 
And Mother Cuts Their Throats 


Some women kill their children in 
sheer.madness; others, in the shame of 
illegitimate motherhood. Psychologists 
and social workers know two other 
frequent motives for infanticide: wor- 
ry and boredom grow to pathological 
dimensions and breed desire to “get 
rid” of offspring; or an obsession fixes 
upon the children as insurmountable ob- 
stacles to the mother’s happiness. 

Each year in New York, case work- 
ers find scores of women harassed to 
the point of murder; prompt diagnosis 
and treatment save many young lives. 
But unless psychological examination 
is acute and efficient, some women— 
outwardly normal—harbor mental ill- 
ness until frenzy ends in bloodshed. 


Picnic: Last year a blond and wid- 
owed seamstress, Mrs. Helen Tiernan, 
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. - Jones & Laughlin steelworkers voted: YES, 17,028; no, 7,207 





25, visited the New York City Child 
Welfare Board; she said her two chil- 
dren—Helen, 6, and Jimmy, 4—crowded 
her small flat in tough West 47th 
Street: “I never have any fun; I like 
to dance; I like to have boy friends... 
I think I would like to put the chil- 
dren in an institution.” 


A spokesman for the board later 
said: “We talked her out of it several 
times because we knew she didn’t really 
want to commit them .. 


Mrs. Tiernan didn’t tell the board 
that she had a lover. (“George slept 
on one side of the bed, and I slept in 
the center, and Helen slept on the 
other side, and Jimmy lay across the 
foot, but it was very uncomfortable. 
We just couldn’t put up with it...”) 

A fortnight ago, she took the chil- 
dren for a picnic—the lunch box con- 
cealed a hatchet, a knife, and a bottle 
of gasoline. Witnesses saw her lead the 
children into the woods near Brook- 
haven, Long Island. Later, she came 
out alone. 

Last week she told a district at- 
torney what had happened: “I waited 
until Jimmy wandered away. Then I 
took a hatchet out of the bag and 
sneaked up to Helen. When she bent 
over to pick up a wild flower, I cracked 
her on the head. She fell to the ground 
and moaned and hollered, and then I 
cut her throat. Then I splashed gaso- 
line over her and set a match to her. 
She started crawling away kind of piti- 
ful, and I began to get sick. 


“When Jimmy came running back 
crying and asking what was the mat- 
ter, I knocked him down and cut his 
throat. Then I got real sick. I couldn't 
stand to set fire to Jimmy. 

“I ran away as fast as I could and 
caught a train back to the city.” 

Helen died in the woods. Jimmy, 
convalescing in a hospital, said he 
didn’t want to go home: “She is a bad, 
bad mommy.” 
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PHILIPPINES: . Quezon Enjoys 


Drinking, Even to Paul McNutt 


When the Senate confirmed Paul V. 
McNutt’s appointment as High Com- 
missioner to the Philippine Islands, 
somebody asked how long he intended 
to keep the job. McNutt: “Six months 
isn’t very long, and a year is a pretty 
long time.’ 

Last week Filipinos—always sensitive 
about their partial dependence upon the 
United States—began to feel that the 
sooner McNutt cleared out of the Com- 
monwealth, the better they would like 
it. Twice within four weeks of his ar- 
rival at Manila, the High Commissioner 
had outraged .Philippine pride. 

First, McNutt requested foreign con- 
suls—mostly local merchants doubling 
in diplomacy+t® _ ute through his of- 
fice all correspondence with Philippine 
officials. Then he addressed a letter to 
the consuls, specifying his own pre- 
cedence in toasts at public dinners. 
President Roosevelt should come first, 
the High Commissioner said, then him- 
self—and after that, Manuel Quezon, 
handsome, high-strung President of the 
Commonwealth. 

No one denied that McNutt had acted 
within the Tydings-McDuffie Act, which 
postponed complete independence for 
the islands until 1946. Washington re- 
mained officially silent. Commonwealth 
functionaries talked of boycotting con- 
sular parties; they didn’t mind toasting 
President Roosevelt, but they didn’t see 
why they should mention McNutt at all. 

“T never refuse to toast anyone at any 
time,” said President Quezon in New 
York this week. “I find it a perfect ex- 
cuse for drinking.” 


MISSOURI: Hen Wrecks Bond; 
Congress Hatches Fifty Dollars 


Helen Marie Lewis of Independence, 
Mo., was a schoolgirl during the World 
War. In those days most people “Hoo- 
verized”—the better to strafe the fiend- 
ish Hun, they skimped on foodstuffs, 
especially white flour and sweets. Helen 
Marie used no sugar and ate no candy, 
and she bought a $50 Liberty bond. 

Her mother, Mrs. Ada S. Lewis, knew 
just what to do. with a government se- 
curity: she put it away and forgot 
about it. 

She forgot about it so thoroughly that 
for months none of the family could find 
it. Then they cleaned the family hen- 
house, and Mrs. Lewis remembered. 
Sodden with rain, eroded by the friction 
of a hen’s lonely vigils, the bond lined a 
nest which Mrs. Lewis had chosen for 
a safe depository. Most of the printing 
was rubbed away, even the serial num- 
ber; just enough ink remained in one 
corner to identify the filthy scrap. 

Helen Marie was frantic. Her mother 
wrote to the Treasury Department; the 
department referred her to a Congress- 
man. Time passed. The Congressman 
died. Helen Marie’s father enlisted two 
other Congressmen in the cause of the 
incubated bond. Mrs. Lewis died. 

At last Representative Joseph B. 
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THE FEDERAL SECURITY PROGRAM 





(May 1, 1937) 


Old-Age Pensions 


Workers registered 


RRS Re EELS RLS LET RIN 


TIT fen RET 27,051,976 
$57,928,950.15* 


Unemployment Compensation 


State and territorial plans approved 


Estimated workers covered by approved | pe ns 


Federal taxes collected... 
SOUMEO TUBE CONIC COG ncn ccc. ..cccsccncccesecesceeceoeese. 


Public 


Approved State plans for needy aged.. 
Estimated number of aged aided...... 
Federal grants to States for need aged... 
Approved State plans for needy bii 
Estimated number of blind aided 
Federal grants to States for blind 


ae 


“seeseee SOT 

a .18,520,000 
sane seh $23,099,979.47* 
‘ $219,803,451.77 tt 


Assistance 


Siecnumended 42 
: .....1,323,000 
$123,991,458.41 
, 1D 


. 34,000 
enanenatan 


State plans approved for dependent children.. 


Estimated number of children aided 
Federal grants to States for children 


*_-As of Mar. 31, 1937 


359 900 
.$15,642,534.60 


t—Not yet approved: Delaware, Florida, Missouri, Illinois, Nebraska, Hawaii. 


+t—As of Apr. 15, 1937. 





Shannon introduced a bill “for the re- 
lief of Helen Marie Lewis.”’ The House 
passed it. Last week the Senate passed 
it, too. Printing and passing the bill 
cost more than the bond, but Helen 
Marie—married and living in Kansas 
City now—will get her $50 if the Presi- 
dent signs the measure. 


SOCIAL SECURITY: The Court 
Keeps to Newly Liberal Course 


The voices droned on and on. While 
a House clerk read Congressmen the 
President’s newest proposal for social 
and economic reform (see page 4), the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in 
the White Temple across the plaza, 
pronounced its dictum on another im- 
portant gear in the New Deal ma- 
chinery. Billions in taxes and the fu- 


ture of 27,000,000 workers hung on 
their decision. 

In August, 1935, Congress passed the 
most ambitious social-security program 
ever devised. More than 40 years be- 
fore, Otto von Bismarck had given Ger- 
many unemployment and health im 
surance; since then France and Eng- 
land had gradually built up more ex- 
tended systems of their own. But until 
the depression, the need for security 
never entered American minds: expand- 
ing industrial frontiers kept calling for 
more and more workers. 

The country’s coming-of-age and the 
coming of Roosevelt changed all that. 
Terrific labor competition awakened 
Congress to the need of a “first line of 
defense against unemployment.” So in 
one gulp the country had to swallow 
reforms that Europe had taken decades 
to digest. 

Besides minor provisions for Federal- 





of its Golden Gate Bridge this week. The city promised 


CMe 


CELEBRATION: San Francisco boasted that 1,500,000 visitors would attend the dedicatio 
a 


celebrants a seven-day 


through gold-decorated streets, a parade including the Canadian Seaforth Highlanders and 
Cavemen and Cavewomen of Grant’s Pass, Ore. The brid ge | begun four years ago, is 7 miles 
long over-all; its clear span is the world’s longest: 4,200 
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State aid to the aged, the blind, and 
dependent children, the act waved two 
big arms: 

All eligible workers and their em- 
ployers had to pay salary and pay-roll 
taxes—1 per cent in 1937, graduated to 
3 per cent in 1949—to finance pensions of 
$10 to $85 a month for workers past 65. 

Employers were assessed an addi- 
tional pay-roll tax—1 per cent in 1936, 
graduated to 3 per cent in 1938—for 
unemployment compensation. Under 
this cooperative Federal-State plan, 
employers received 90 per cent ex- 
emption if their States enacted laws 
that met the Social Security Board’s 
approval. The tax would provide 
limited allowances to employes out of 
work through no fault of their own. 

When collectors began to put the act 
into operation last year, . employers 
opened a legal barrage. By January, 
649 companies had gone to court to 
protest the taxes’ constitutionality. 
Washington feared such a court jam 
might gum up the law’s first and criti- 
cal months. So the Security Board’s 
attorneys persuaded complainants to 
drop most of the cases and let just two 
sample suits go through the Federal 
court mill to the Supreme bench. 

Litigation then set a record for speed. 
Mar. 10, the Charles C. Steward Ma- 
chine Co. went to the Alabama Federal 
District Court for refund of $46.14 pay- 
roll taxes paid for unemployment com- 
pensation. Within a month the. Su- 
preme Court had heard arguments. 
George P. Davis, a stockholder, rushed 
his suit to stop Boston’s Edison Electric 
Illuminating Co. from paying. old-age 
pension taxes; the Supreme Court heard 
the case May 5. Also, the court con- 
sidered Alabama’s unemployment-in- 
surance law, molded to ‘the; Security 
Board’s specifications. 
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Monday, the court boiled reams and 
reams of briefs, lower-court decisions, 
and oral arguments down to three 
opinions that took 63 minutes to read. 
The final decision gave the President 
and social security a resounding pat on 
the back and a loud “O.K.!” 

Benjamin Cardozo, youngest Justice 
in point of service, was celebrating his 
67th birthday, and he presented the ad- 
ministration with two sweeping opin- 
ions. Behind his unemployment-insur- 
ance views stood the other members of 
the court’s now solid liberal bloc—Chief 
Justice Hughes, and Justices Brandeis, 
Stone, and Roberts. In disagreeing with 
the majority, Justices Butler, Van De- 
vanter, McReynolds, and Sutherland 
disagreed among themselves; all but 
Van Devanter, who retires from the 
court next Tuesday, wrote separate 
opinions. 

Cardozo answered every objection to 
the unemployment-insurance tax’s va- 
lidity. He considered it a sound, non- 
discriminating excise which neither in- 
vades States’ rights nor forces them 
to enact security laws: “Who... is 
coerced ...? Not the taxpayer. He 
pays in fulfillment of the mandate of 
the local Legislature. Not the State. 
Even now she does nct offer a sug- 
gestion that in passing the unemploy- 
ment law she was affected by duress.” 

Old-age pensions split the conserva- 
tive phalanx. Only Justices Butler and 
McReynolds—who has yet to support a 
New Deal statute—dissented from Car- 
dozo’s contention that “Congress did 
not improvise a judgment when it found 
that the award of old-age benefits 
would be conducive to the general wel- 
fare.” 

Effects: the treasury, freed from the 
possibility of making individual tax re- 
funds to 27,000,000 workers and 2,500,- 


4 
INTERNATIONAL 


CRUSADE: Last week in Madison Square Garden, New York, the American Committee 
for-Spanish\ Relief began a drive for funds, and staged a pageant: ‘Democracy Imperiled.’ 


¥ 


wh ao — peasant costumes, tin armor, and bandages daubed with’ mock blood. ‘Women 


n... seem always to be getting in the way of bombs,’ a British priest told 15,000 


Fasgist- sympathizers. Speakers said money would be distributed ‘impartially, 
eo aca 
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000 employers, eventually can count op 
$2,000,000,000 annual receipts from ge. 
curity taxes; validation of the Alabama 
plan assures the constitutionality o¢ 
other State laws approved by the 
Federal Government; the court com. 
pleted the administration’s most suc. 
cessful legal year, revealed itself as 
truly liberal, and killed all hope for 
the President’s judicial reform plan. 


* 
FEDERAL WEEK: Veto, CCC, 


Relief, Nominations, Pension 


Last week President Roosevelt ve. 
toed a $5,000,000 appropriation for the 
New York World’s Fair, scheduled to 
open in 1939. Assigned reasons: (1) 
economy; (2) the presence of Con. 
gressmen ona commisSio& delegated to 
administer the moénmey would amount 
to “an unconstitutional invasion of the 
province of the Executive.” Another 
reason: Representative Hamilton Fish 
had slipped in a provision that the com. 
mission should include him and Senator 
Royal S. Copeland—both inveterate 
critics of Mr. Roosevelt’s “encroach- 
ments” upon Congressional preroga- 
tives. 

The State Department merged its 
Mexican and Latin-American divisions 
“in the interest of efficiency”—so the 
formal announcement said. A contrib- 
uting cause: South American Repub- 
lics long have resented the United 
States’ preempting the descriptive 
“American”; Secretary Hull thought he 
could forward President Roosevelt's 
good-neighbor policy by creating a new 
“Division of American Republics.” 
Laurence Duggan, slender, black-haired 
head of the old Latin-American Divi- 
sion, heads the new. 

Two Congressional actions indicated 
both Houses still might go along with 
the President—on anything but court 
inflation (see page 3). The Senate re- 
versed the House and voted for a per- 
manent CCC as the President recom- 
mended, instead of a two-year exten- 
sion. The House defeated all efforts 
to reduce or increase: Mr. Roosevelt’s 
$1,500,000,000 relief estimate. 


SENATE: 
Sent back to House, for action on amend- 
ments, bill extending until Jan. 1, 1942, 


Federal administration of soil-conservation 
program: under existing law, the States 
would take over in 1938. 

Confirmed nominations of Sumner Welles, 
Maryland, as Under-Secretary of State, 
and R. Walton Moore, Virginia, as depart- 
ment Counselor. 

Sent to President bill providing $5,000 pen- 
sion for Mrs. William Howard Taft, widow 
of the President. 

Sent to House joint resolution authorizing 
$150,000 for investigation of -‘‘disgraceful. 
illegal, and unfair’ propaganda for and 
against public ownership of power plants. 

HOUSE: 

Sent to conference $571,261,242 Agriculture 
Department Appropriations Bill. 

Sent to Senate $123,002,764 Interior Depart- 
ment Supply Bill. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended May 20) 


ee.” . orp aas na aes otuene $68,761,334.18 
‘Expenditures §....e0dscecccecees $114,800, 342.82 
Balance ....+..++ b Sivaincucbacel $1,729,748, 131.87 
Deficit, fiscal yeates.seeeeesss $2,327, 355,144.20 
Public debt .....:% Fieve bee 3235; 150; 509, 988-1¢ 


*Official news not reported elsewhére in the magazine. 
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SPAIN : Where Moors and Christians Feared to Tread 
Carlists Hope to Rush in—Despite 1000-Year Jinx 
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ABROAD 


Basque women, children, and old men waited on Bilbao docks . . . 


Basque historians call Bilbao Villa 
Invicta, the unconquered city: no Gen- 
eral ever forced his way into the chief 
seaport of North Spain.* Last week 
Gen. Emilio Mola’s 30,000 insurgents 
inched closer and closer to the crescent 
of hills protecting the invicta, and the 
defenders swore by the Holy Oak of 
Guernica that no Carlist, Fascist, or 
Moor would set foot in the city except 
as a prisoner. 

But, though they fought with the 
cuteness of goats and the faith of ages, 
the mountaineers could not prevent 
German aircraft from spattering lead 
and blood in Bilbao’s crowded streets. 
So President Jose Aguirre pushed evac- 
uation of the 250,000 noncombatants; 
by last week, 10,000 had sailed to 
French or English havens. 


HALLoo: Of their enemies, the de- 
fenders most respected the blue-shirted, 
scarlet-capped followers of Manuel Fal 
Conde. Long before this war, he mili- 
tarized 40,000 Carlist patriots—who 


, 


The Spanish Kings were mere “lords,” not divine 
rulers, of Euzcadia, Even the Moors, who ruled 700 
years, failed to conquer the Basque country—which they 
invaded for the first time this Spring. 


saved the day for Francisco Franco last 
July, when some unexpected resist- 
ance almost prevented his invasion of 
Spain. 

The Carlist fighter is known as a 
requete (pronounced re-keh-teh’; from 
a medieval hunting halloo; connotation, 
“bravest of all”). Unlike his Italian or 
German-drilled brother in the Spanish 
Phalanx, he is “100 per cent Spanish.” 
Such is requete nationalism that Maria 
Rosa Urraca y Pastor, commander of 
the Margaritas (women’s auxiliary 
named after Margarita, wife of the 
first Pretender, Don Carlos), will speak 
no tongue but Spanish, though she has 
a perfect knowledge of English, French, 
and Italian. 


The requetes had their hearts in their 
work last week. Three times in the 
last century, Carlists have vainly at- 
tacked the seaport. In 1874, 20,000 of 
them besieged Bilbao for 125 days; their 
artillery razed three-quarters of the 
city, but the 2,000 defenders held out 
until they were relieved by a Madrid 
army. Now the tale differs: Franco 
wants to crush the Basque danger in 
his rear so that he can concentrate on 


| 


. sailed them to safety 


CAPA-BLACK STAR PHOTOS 
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the ending of a 207-day siege and march 
into. Madrid. 


Avrnmoriry: Fortunes of war and 
politics last week gave back to Jose 
Miaja his Governorship of Madrid, tak- 
en from him a month ago by Premier 
Francisco Largo Caballero. The Red 
Generalissimo’s reinstatement to civil 
authority forcefully bespoke a new or- 
der in Leftist Spain. 

Largo Caballero, hero of Spanish so- 
cialism, was out. He had been unable 
to master rivalries born with the spread 
of popular enlightenment—that had 
grown under the monarchy, waxed 
bloodily under the republic, and finally 
exploded in civil war. These forces had 
swiftly wrecked three Madrid govern- 
ments last Summer, after Franco 
stunned the peninsula with his invasion. 

Under Largo Caballero, fourth war 
Premier, they smoldered dangerously— 
although last November he reshuffled 
his Cabinet to include four Anarchists, 
first time any such extremists had tak- 
en part in any government. Last fort- 
night he gave up, and another Socialist, 
his old rival Indalecio Prieto, became 
the Reds’ man of destiny. 

As Defense Minister, Prieto holds 
quasi-Fascist powers. His hand-picked 
Premier, a scholarly and energetic 
physician named Juan Negrin, has 
formed a Cabinet including four 
Basques and no Anarchists. 


INCIDENTS: Insurgent planes, reput- 
edly German Heinkels, overflew bounds 
last week and bombed Cerbere, French 
village on the Catalonian border. 
Shrapnel wounded a French girl. Paris 
protested. Editors waved their arms 
and ordered alarum headlines. Diplo- 
mats shook their heads—and the war 
went on. 

At Bilbao Capt. Walter Kienzel and 


. Lt. Gunther Schultze prepared to die. 


The two Germans had accidentally 
wandered into enemy territory. (Pre- 
viously two Japanese observers of this 
puzzling conflict had strayed from the 
Red side over to the Fascists.) At the 
last minute, President Aguirre stayed 
the executions: Britain and France had 
brought pressure. They seek German, 
Italian, and Russian agreement to the 
withdrawal of all foreign fighters from 
Spain. This, of course, would end the 
war. 


BRITAIN: The Whole Country 
Gets ‘All Lit Up’ Over Fleet 


“T have had my hour. I pass soon in- 
to the shade . . . I have dreams, and 
I’m sure you have visions ... It may 
well be that you will have to save de- 
mocracy from itself... 

“I was born in the year which saw 
two symbolic things . . . publication of 
Marx’s ‘Capital’... and extension of 
the franchise to working men... You 
were born in the wake of that over- 
whelming wave which spread desolation 
over Europe... 

“Today. Europe ... stands at armed 
attention ... In some quarters war is 
glorified ... Here, we have ceased to be 
an island, but we are still an empire 
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... The young King and Queen whom 
we have delighted to honor... are the 
servants of the sovereign people. That 
is the- magic of monarchy, which is 
everlasting.” 

Thus spake Stanley Baldwin. In 
cavernous Albert Hall, 7,000 Empire 
Youth delegates last week cheered his 
vibrant, if somewhat cryptic, farewell 


w € WuwArklO 


10 Downing St.: ‘I have had my hour .. ” 


to the magic realm of politics. This 
Friday—fourteenth anniversary of his 
election as head of the Conservative 
party—he would leave 10 Downing 
Street for an earldom. 


Through -a little connecting door, 
Chancellor of. the Exchequer Neville 
Chamberlain would slip in from No. 11 
to sit in a chair that destiny had denied 
his great, bemonocled father, Jo, and 
his brilliant, bemonocled half-brother, 
Austen: that of Prime Minister. 


‘Damn!?: On the sovereign people, 
still panting with adoration of its new- 
ly crowned Servants, the pathos of this 
human story made slight impression. 
Lighter things tempted the public ap- 
petite—and the gods cast down a pearl 
of silliness without equal even in the 
province of radio. Why did bounders 
in night clubs break in on the orches- 
tra’s microphone to shout: “Ba-aby, 
the fleet’s lit up!”"? Why did 100 posters 
appear overnight, advertising ciga- 


rettes with: “Tre fle-t’s a" It up!”? 
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Why did yokels from Land’s End tg 
Inverness blurt: “The fleet’s lit up 
ducky!” and slap their hams? 

Lt. Comdr. Thomas Woodrooffe 
(R.N., Ret. 1935) knew. For the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corp. he had describeg 
George the Good’s funeral with re. 
straint, reported the Olympic Games 
with precision, and followed the Corona. 
tion pageant with combined joy ang 
dignity. Again last week his strong, 
clear voice came over the air—this time 
describing the Coronation naval review. 
a 20-square-mile panorama of bunting. 
bedecked ships laid out in thirteen rows 
from Portsmouth base to the Isle of 
Wight. 

In the morning a sun-shot mist dulled 
the spectacle. But at night (Wood. 
rooffe speaking:) “The whole fleet's 
lit up! It’s like fairyland! The big 
boats are covered by fairy lights! Even 
the destroyers are lit up! The fleet’s 
all lit up!” 

A pause, with static. Then: 

“The whole fleet’s vanished! The 
magicians-waved a wand! No damn 
fleet here at all, damn me! In fact, it’s 
vanished. It’s absolutely fantastic the 
way it’s vanished! The whole fleet of 
200 ships—gone! All around me a min. 
ute ago—there they were, all lit up. 
In fact, the whole damn fleet was lit 
up! Now they’ve gone and rsngk— 
crrrk—zzz—” silence. Then another 
voice: “Now we are taking you back 
to the Carlton Hotel for dance music—” 

Next day Woodrooffe did his patriotic 
duty. “I was so overcome by the oc- 
casion,” he told reporters, “that I, well, 
I just kept repeating myself and—I 
literally burst into tears.” 


ARMADA: No true blue Briton would 
have stood by without emotion when a 
black-hulled yacht with two yellow fun- 
nels steamed up the Solent, and 160 
warships (worth $675,000,000) 21 times 
flattened out the ripples with their 
broadside. Aboard the venerable Vic- 
toria and Albert—built for “Old Vic” 
in 1898—stood George VI, Admiral of 
the Fleet, Master of the Merchant Navy, 
and Admiral of the Honorable Com- 
pany of Ancient Mariners. 

Beside him stood the child Elizabeth, 
potential empress. Her father pointed 
out the gray Home Fleet leviathans— 
Hood, Nelson, and Rodney—and read 
her the names of other ships through 
binoculars. ie 

Returning down the 5-mile review 
course, the King and his daughter 
smiled graciously on sixteen foreign 
visitors—the Nazi pocket battleship 
Graf von Spee; Russia’s prewar relic, 
renamed Marat after the French Revo- 
lutionary hero and scarcely more for- 
midable than the tub in which Charlotte 
Corday murdered him; a sky-blue de- 
stroyer from Turkey; the bristling, 
26,000-ton Dunkerque, just commis- 
sioned and advertised by France as the 
world’s most heavily armored ship; and 
finally, in the place of honor, U.SS. 
New York, Hugh Rodman’s wartime 


flagship, with the Admiral himself 


aboard. 

Later Princess Elizabeth and her 
small sister, Margaret Rose, fidgeted 
gleefully through the controversial 
Coronation newsreels. Lilibet admired 
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INTERNATIONAL, ACME 


Her latest official portrait: Rogers (umbrella) said the servants already called her H.R.H. 


herself with good reason: never did the 
tubular shape of one 11-year-old give 
off such imperial electricity. 

For posterity, the camera trapped the 
Archbishop of Canterbury examining 
the crown of St. Edward with the ex- 
pert nonchalance of a pawnbroker. In- 
cidentally, he denied having cut out 
Queen Mary because she was weeping; 
insisting she had been wiping her nose, 
he confounded the English climate. 
(Films shown in the United States catch 
the Queen Mother in a gesture that will 
be recognized by any prodigal son.) 
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Victor and loser:- Canterbury 


‘MopvestyY’: Not in Westminster Ab- 
bey were Col. and Mrs. Charles A. 
Lindbergh, long since entrenched in 
Kent against undue American newspa- 
per enterprise. Friends laid their ab- 
sence to distaste for the limelight. 
Monday, Mrs. Charles Long Cutter, 
Cleveland aunt of Mrs. Lindbergh, an- 
nounced a third son was born to them 
the day after the Coronation. 


BRIDE: Mrs. Warfield of Baltimore to 
Wed in June; Couple to Live Abroad 


It still rained at Monts last week, and 
peasants shook their heads: “Ca porte 
malheur—it means bad luck.” 

Rain like fine needles soaked 100 men 
and women one morning as they stood 
shifting their weight in the mud at the 
Cande estate’s grilled entrance. 

After a while a man came down the 
path under a huge umbrella. It was 
Herman L. Rogers, the chateau’s of- 
ficial spokesman, coming to keep a 
promise. At the gate he produced a 
blue slip of paper and read: “The Duke 
of Windsor announces that his mar- 
riage to Mrs. Wallis Warfield . . - will 
take place at the chateau on June 3 
... No member of the royal family will 
be present.” 

Rep Tape: Thousands of Americans 
and Britons who have married in 
France since the war could well feel en- 
vious. For the average foreigner, mar- 
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riage in France is hard work: lawyers 
must be retained, consular and local 
officials interviewed, and tips liberally 
sprinkled. Banns must be posted pub- 
licly for ten days. Also, there’s no such 
thing in French law as a private cere- 
mony: the most gilded aristocrats must 
sign in the book at the local Town 
Hall. 

All this tape has been cut for Edward 
and Wallis. They won’t have to sign 
the book in Monts’ little white-washed 
Town Hall: Mayor Charles Mercier, a 
48-year-old war veteran who has a 


a» {PERNA TIONAL 
Best man: Major E. D. Métcalfe* 
*With Mrs. Howard Jones, at Upperville, Va. 
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tall; blond wife, will bring it to them. 


Gop Bra: But this was slight con- 
solation: to the last, Edward had hoped 
that at least his favorite brother, the 
Duke of Kent, would be present. On 
this point, the Archbishop had won— 
in fact no Anglican clergyman could be 
found, willing to bless the twice-divorced 
bride in the name of the church. 

Slight consolation, too, that the 
Duchess of Windsor would ovtrank 
Canterbury as eighth lady of the realm 
(Cande servants already had started 
calling her Royal Highness). It seemed 
unlikely the occasion would present it- 
self. From London Nancy Randolph, 
astute New York Daily News society 
editor, gave a hint of upper-crust feel- 
ing: “Edward and Wallis have been ac- 
cused of every wickedness known to 
man. It is humanly impossible that any 
two persons could harbor such contra- 
dictory vices as they’re accused of.” 


TrRimmincs: The Ducal honeymoon 
plans remained secret—but reporters 
garnered a few sidelights. 

Best man: Major Edward Dudley 
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Metcalfe, Dublin-born London clubman 
and sportsman; married youngest 
daughter of the late Lord Curzon; aide- 
de-camp to Edward when as Prince of 
Wales he visited India and Japan. 

To give away the bride: Herman L. 
Rogers “of New York and Cannes.” 

Guests: only a score of close friends, 
including Major Ulick Alexander and 
Col. Piers Legh, Edward’s former 
equerries; Sir Walter Monckton, his 
adviser in the abdication crisis; Lord 
Brownlow, who escorted Mrs. Warfield 
to France at that time; and Mrs. D. 
Buchanan Merryman (Aunt Bessie) 
who reached Cande from Washington 
last week. 

Unwanted guest: Cornelius Vander- 
bilt Jr., journalist-black sheep; rolled 
up in his Coronation trailer, Star Dust; 
was told to anchor not less than 2 miles 
down the road. 

Sole royal touch: the ring, similar to 
those of the Duchesses of Gloucester 
and Kent; fashioned at Wales’ only gold 
mine, according to Windsor tradition. 

Wildest gossip: that Edward might 
accept the Spanish crown; or the Aus- 
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tro-Hungarian throne (after a sinister 
honeymoon trip to Italy); that he both- 
ers his crowned brother with needless 
advice, and, while knitting “Wallis 
Blue” sweaters, dreams of himself as 
British Dictator. 


DIPLOMACY: Gift Bearers 
Resume T heir Tempting Travels 


From the Coronation’s medieva] 
make-believe, many diplomats returned 
last week to their struggles with politi. 
cal realities. 


Paris: The Foreign Office opened 
friendly portals to a little-known Aus. 
trian, Foreign Minister Guido Schmitt, 
The stocky ex-professor, right-hand 
man of Chancellor Kurt von Schv- 
schnigg, sought a Frarico-British guar. 
antee of Austrian independence (last 
month at Venice, Benito. Mussolini had 
told the Chancellor that Italy could not 
continue as Vienna’s protector.) 

Backed by France and Britain, argued 
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FRANCE; Months ago Leon Blum heralded the 1937 Paris Exposition as ‘an example of what a democracy can accomplish,’ “ It was to open 


May 1—a veritable dream city beneath the Eiffel Tower and on the site of the famous old Trocadero (see inset). 


Then—about the time 


the above candid eyeful was taken—the date was postponed to May 17, Last Monday, the Premier finally inaugurated-the fair—just twelve 


days short of his first anniversary in-office. 


Chief buildings completed: the Nazi, Fascist, and Soviet skyscrapers and the small Belgian pavilion. 
can, British, and most of the. French structures. . The to 


tives used the $35,000,000 project-as.a political lever to:blackmail the government. 


Still choked with debris: the Ameti- 


tarians brought their own labor; the democraciés employed natives. The n& 


+, .. 
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AND THE REICH 


Feb. 1, 1933, Adolf Hitler said 
‘Give me four years’ time in which to 
remake Germany. Until June 20 the 
Fuehrer will display evidence of his 
achievement in the modernistic ex- 
position hall built around Berlin’s lit- 
tle imitation Eiffel Tower. Chief ex- 
hibits: life-size models of war ma- 
chines and overawing posters. 


BONNEY, EVROPEAN 


Nazis preferred Duesseldorf’s 
192-acre fair (lower. right)— 
biggest in German history— 
opened. May 8 by*Reich Eco- 
nomics Dictator Goering (be- 
low). For a mile, along the 
Rhine stretch 24. exhibition 
halls, 30 pavilions, 20 restau- 
rants, and a giant amusement 
park. Five thousand workers 
labored secretly to complete the 
$6,000,000 job- in time to out- 
shine Paris’ stumbling fair. 
Named the ‘Creative People Ex- 
position,’ it features the ersatz 
(synthetic) products which 
Goering hopes will ‘make the 
Reich self-sufficient—in the next 
four years. 


By last week these fantastic photomontages and dummies 
had attracted only 300,000 propaganda-surfeited Germans 
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Italy’s King and Queen went to Budapest 


Schmidt, Austria could unite with Czech- 
oslovakia against the spread of Na- 
zism and fascism in Central and South- 
ern Europe. Chief obstacle: British un- 
willingness to pledge armed support. 


BRussELs: Britain will fight for Bel- 
gium, as Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden personally informed Premier Paul 
van Zeeland last month. At that time 
Britain and France picked van Zeeland 
as @ go-between to find out what Adolf 
Hitler demanded as a price for be- 
having. 

Last week French Foreign Minister 
Yvon Delbos called on van Zeeland and 
learned the worst. The Fuehrer had in- 
sisted on the return of one colony: Ger- 
man-populated Eupen-Malmedy border 
district, which the peace treaties award- 
ed to Belgium; and Schleswig-Holstein, 
German province given to Denmark in 
1920. 


Berwin: War Minister Werner von 
Blomberg’s tight lips remained tight 
after he had returned from the Coro- 
nation and interviews with Britain’s 
leaders. Gossips heard that, on the 
Fuehrer’s behalf, he had offered London 
and Paris a 25-year nonaggression pact. 
The catch: Hitler insists that France 
abandon its military alliance with Mos- 
cow—a vital counterweight to Nazi- 
Fascist maneuvering. 


BupapesT: Six months ago Hun- 
gary’s benevolent quasi-Dictator, Ad- 
miral Nicholas Horthy, and his wife 
visited Italy’s rulers. Last week Victor 
Emmanuel III and his statuesque, 
Montenegro-born Queen, Elena, returned 
the call. Hungarian friendship is the 
keystone of Italian prestige in the Bal- 
kans. Scandal: Foreign Minister Ga- 
leazzo Ciano (who accompanied them) 
turned his back squarely on Queen Elena 
to chat with another diplomat. 


Rome: Ciano’s father-in-law, Benito 
Mussolini, worried over a revolt in Al- 
bania, Italy’s 10,600-square-mile fief 
across the Strait of Otranto. Ostensible 
cause of the quickly suppressed rebel- 


lion: King Zog’s recent decree that 
Moslem women drop their veils. Real 
reason: Zog had expropriated peasant 
holdings on behalf of the Italian oil 
monopoly, now developing Albanian 
wells as wartime fuel insurance. 


Latin-American Lewis 


MEXICO: 


Sees His Green Make aComeback 


Last week John L. Lewis came to the 
aid of his counterpart below the Rio 
Grande. He promised to visit Vicente 
Lombardo Toledano in September and 
help him corral Mexican peons into a 
labor front extending from Alaska to 
Yucatan. 

Lewis’ support could not have come 
at a better time; this week Toledano 
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Cardenas tried an experiment 
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prepared to throw Mexico into a na. 
tionwide oil strike, climax to a foyr. 
month fight with the Federal labor 
board for shorter hours, vacations, anq 
higher pay. 


‘GREEN’: Until 1935 only one map 
could call a national strike in Mexico, 
As head of the American Federation of 
Labor affiliate, C.R.O.M. (Confederation 
of Mexican Labor), Luis Morones ruled 
all the unions. But when he helped 
Dictator Plutarco Elias Calles stamp 
out industrial strikes, Mexico’s William 
Green met his Lewis in the person of 
Toledano. 

This saucer-eyed zealot called Mpo- 
rones an exploiter, bolted C.R.O.M., and 
organized C.T.M. (Confederation of 
Mexican workers). Just as Morones 
had supported conservative Calles, go 
Toledano backed Lazaro Cardenas and 
the “honest President’s” New Deal for 
labor. Two years ago Toledano’s radi- 
cal union was strong enough to help 
send Morones, as well as Calles, into 
exile. Last year, backed by 600,000 
members, Toledano dictated the gov. 
ernment’s labor policy so openly that 
foes called him the unofficial President. 

But Cardenas bowed to no boss. 
First, the clever executive offered asy- 
lum to Leon Trotsky—and watched 
C.T.M. split with its Communist unions 
who opposed the = archrevolutionist’s 
presence. Then Cardenas allowed Mo- 
rones to return and reorganize his 
crumbling C.R.O.M. 


Net result: Labor’s house divided; the 
Executive Mansion, at ease. 


Units: Last week Cardenas launched 
his most progressive experiment: he re- 
classified 1,000 - Federal convicts as 
“natural biological units susceptible of 
correction” and gave them a minimum 
70-cent-a-day wage and the right to 
form a union. The Biological Units may 
call meetings to air their grievances. 
But they cannot strike, sitting or stand- 
ing, as they now become “Federal em- 
ployes.” And anyway, the rifle-bearing 
guards wouldn’t like it. 


Some Russians 


U.S.S.R.: Fly, 


Other Russians Conspire and Die 


Moscow went wild last week: the 
Soviet Union ha@ swiftly and quietly 
appropriated the top of the world (see 
page 17). Consequently the following 
items went almost unnoticed: 


® At Svobodny (“Free’”)—Transsibe- 
rian Rail junction near Manchukuo—é 
firing squad annihilated 43 men and one 
woman for “Trotskyist espionage ..- 
under the Japanese intelligence serv- 
ice.” (News of this May 9 purge, blood- 
iest since the 117 executions of the 1934 
Kiroff trials, took eleven days to reach 
the capital.) 


® Last week in Georgia, Joseph Stalin's 
fatherland, disciplinary bullets snuffed 
out Bydy Mdivani, reputed cousin of the 
international playboys, and nineteen 
others. The “Trotskyist terrorists” had 
crashed an express into an oil trail, 
killing 49. 
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AVIATION 


PoLaR Fuiicut: A daring band of men 
and dogs trekked over the frozen waters of 
the Arctic region. Apr. 6, 1909, Robert Ed- 
win Peary and his five companions—a Negro 
servant and four Eskimos—reached the 
North Pole. They stayed only 30 hours, then 
headed homeward. For 28 years no one else 
ever stood on that spot. 


Last week, circling lazily in the fog, a big 
four-engined monoplane glided to a landing 
12 miles from the Pole. Its eleven Soviet pas- 
sengers prepared to set up housekeeping and 
establish a scientific laboratory. Seven of the 
party will soon depart, leaving a band of four 
under Ivan Papanin, former Military Com- 
missar and Arctic authority. From their 
specially designed home of rubberized cloth 
and insulating material strung over duralumin 
tubes they will study weather, radio and mag- 
netic phenomena, ocean currents, and chem- 
istry. Power for radio and lights will be 
furnished by a windmill with a gasoline Prof. Otto. Schmidt, expedition director 
auxiliary. 

No detail has been overlooked in a two- 
year program of preparations. Dr. Otto J. 
Schmidt, head of the expedition, selected four 
giant planes and 42 hardy Arctic veterans— 
who trained like athletes for their task. Early 
in April they set up headquarters on Rudolph 
Island, Franz Josef Land. Icebreakers brought 
supplies for eighteen months: 48 varieties 
of concentrated food including powdered 
chicken, Ukrainian pork sausage, caviar, com- 
pote, and meat cutlets; and enough alcohol 
to permit everyone a rubdown after his 
monthly bath. Plans call for cargo deliver- 
ies over the 558-mile route which the first 
party covered in 6 hours and 10 minutes. If 
weather makes a landing impossible at the 
polar terminal, food, equipment, and men will 
be dropped via that favorite Soviet vehicle 
—the parachute. 

The expedition hopes to obtain valuable 
scientific information and establish an air- 

: line route to the United States. Moscow 
@S5AN FRANCISCO newspapers last week were even more ambi- 
tious: they claimed as Soviet property the 
Beer North Pole—a shifting ice pack floating on 

NEWS-WEEK MAP an ocean 9,000 feet deep. SOVFOTO PHOTOS 


Ultimate objective: San Francisco Michael Vodopyanoff, pilot 
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VERSATILE SAUSAGE: The United States Air Corps a fortnight ago announced practical abandonment of its non-rigid airship experi- 

ments. Hereafter the corps’ lighter-than-air activity will be confined to observation balloons. Right—the latest type helium-inflated C-6. 
{t—when the observer’s basket is replaced with this motor gondola, the balloon becomes a 40 m.p.h. blimp. 
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NAZIS: An American Cardinal 
Champions Pope Pius’ Cause 


“The speech Cardinal Mundelein made 
about the religious situation in Ger- 
many is an act the Cardinal made on 
his own initiative ... This does not at 
all mean that the Vatican disapproves 
. . . because what the Holy See thinks 
of the German religious situation has 
been so clearly expressed in a pontifical 
encyclical that there is no need for fur- 
ther elucidations.” 

Though Pius XI was resting 17 miles 
from Rome in his Summer residence at 
Castel Gandolfo, the Vatican statement 
bore the stamp of papal approval. Near- 
ing 80—his birthday is May 31—and 
suffering from asthma, heart inflamma- 
tion, and hardening of the arteries, the 
Pope had seen an issue and faced it the 
hard way. 

Once again a free-speaking American 
had offended the hypersensitive Nazis. 
George Cardinal Mundelein, Archbishop 
of Chicago, last week fired a verbal 
salvo at Germany, her leaders, and her 
attitude toward the Roman Catholic 
Church. When newspaper men scurried 
to the Vatican for comment, the Pope 
stuck to the position he took this 
Spring. 

On Palm Sunday, priests read their 
21,000,000 German Catholics a papal 
encyclical which had been smuggled 
across the border. It bluntly charged 
that the Nazis had violated their 1933 
Concordat with the Vatican, that civil 
officials were trying to undermine the 
Catholic religion; it condemned the 
ideology of race, blood, and soil as ar- 


-ticles of faith. 


“God is our witness,” said the Pope, 
“that we have no more earnest desire 
than the reestablishment of real peace 
between State and Church in Germany. 
But if such peace is not to come, we 
are prepared to defend our liberties in 
the name of the Almighty, whose arm 
has not been shortened.” 

Pius’ proclamation echoed the bitter- 
ness of four years of Church-State 
strife. Catholicism, like Protestantism, 
had paid a high price for its resistance 
to “coordination.” Arrests of 3,500 
priests and religious for all the offenses 
in the Nazi lexicon pointed in only one 
direction: a frantic effort to tear away 
the clergy’s cloak of piety and nobility. 
More than anything else the Reich 
wanted to break the church’s grip on 
the minds of 2,000,000 German children. 
Patriotism must replace Catholicism as 
the religion of youth; Germany’s total- 
itarian future depended on it. 

Pope Pius’ encyclical soon precipi- 
tated a fight to the finish. Five weeks 
later, government-controlled newspa- 
pers announced a nationwide cam- 
paign to “clean up” Catholic monas- 
teries, schools, and charity institutions. 
Screamer headlines proclaimed: THE 
CLOISTERS HAVE BECOME SINKS OF VICE. 
Lurid screeds ranted on the immorality 
of the “sexual crimivals in priestly 
robes.” .One thousand more of Ger- 
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many’s 13,900 Catholic monks and lay 
brothers were rounded up and charged 
with sex crimes. Nuns and priests 
lengthened the lists of new arrests. 
Prosecutors scheduled some 400 new 
trials. The first few followed prelim- 
inary investigations in which the guilt 
of the accused was officially determined 
in secret. Sentences, ranging up to 
three years in jail, received high-pres- 
sure publicity. The obedient press 
shrieked that Catholic schools and in- 
stitutions were “plague spots.” Ger- 
man parents would do well to protect 
their children from contamination. 


ATTACK: Involved in some of the so- 
called immorality cases were members 
of the Order of St. Francis. Nuns of this 
order, most of them of German parent- 
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Cardinal Mundelein knew the Pope’s 
views but acted on his own initiative 


age, maintain a community at St. Mary 
of the Lake Seminary, the $12,000,000 
school founded in his archdiocese by 
Cardinal Mundelein. In those facts ob- 
servers last week saw the bridge that 
brought the battle across the Atlantic. 
Through relatives the sisters keep close 
contact with the Fatherland. Doubtless 
they could supply the German-descend- 
ed American prelate with ample evi- 
dence of anti-Catholic action in the 
Reich. 

Though church officials denied it, his 
followers suspected that the Francis- 
cans had given Cardinal Mundelein his 
case against Nazidom. Material in hand 
—whatever its source—he seized the 
opportunity of his quarterly diocesan 
conference. Before 500 priests and prel- 
ates, he delivered the speech that last 
week provoked Hitlerites to fury. 


“Perhaps you will ask how it is that 
a nation of 60,000,009 people, intelligent 
people, will submit in fear and servitude 
to an alien, an Austrian paperhanger, 
and a poor one at that, I am told, and 
a few associates like Goebbels and Goer- 
ing, who. dictate every move of the peo- 
ple’s lives, and who can, in this age of 
risitig’ prices and necessary high cost 
of living, say to an entire nation: 
‘Wages cannot be raised.’ 

“Perhaps because it is a country 
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where every second person is a govern. 
ment spy, where armed forces come in 
and seize private books and papers 
without court procedure, where the fa. 
ther can no longer discipline his hoy 
for fear the latter will inform on him 
and land him in prison, where the 
young, tenderly nurtured girl is torn 
from the mother’s side and sent to labor 
camps to live with the slatterns of the 
streets in the dangerous years of chang. 
ing youth.” 

Cardinal Mundelein ridiculed the im. 
morality charges as propaganda de. 
signed to debase the church. During 
the war, he recalled, the German Goy. 
ernment complained of the Allies’ prop. 
aganda. “Now the present German 
government is making use of this same 
kind of propaganda against the Catho. 
lic Church and is giving out through its 
crooked Minister of'Propaganda sto- 
ries of wholesale immorality in religious 
institutions in comparison to which the 
wartime propaganda is almost like bed- 
time stories for children.” 


Furor: Americans had drawn their 
opinion of Cardinal Mundelein from 
cold facts: he reorganized Northern II- 
linois’ parochial-school system and 
built numerous charity institutions; he 
began the Holy Name Society’s “Big 
Brother” movement to reform juvenile 
delinquents; he skillfully administered 
a-diocesan property of 418 churches, 
361 parochial schools, 9 seminaries, 38 
academies, 23 hospitals, 11 day nurs- 
eries, and 12 homes for girls. 

After his outburst last week millions 
of Germans heard of the Cardinal for 
the first time. To them he was pictured 
as a coarse liar who, in the language 
of the Chicago underworld, had insulted 
the Fuehrer, Dr. Paul Joseph Goebbels, 
and the entire German nation. Hitler- 
ite reaction almost matched the furor 
which greeted the suggestion by Mayor 
Fiorello H. La Guardia of New York— 
that Hitler be put in a chamber of 
horrors. Press and radio yawped in 
unison, demanding that the Vatican 
rebuke the Cardinal and disavow his 
remarks. 

They should have known better. The 
Vatican communique replied, in effect: 
“Cardinal Mundelein spoke for him- 
self, but his opinion of Nazidom is no 
higher than ours.” 

Any other attitude would have made 
Pius an inconsistent Pope. Long ago 
he decided he was Wasting time trying 
to arbitrate and reason with the Nazis. 
In 1933 the Roman Church and the Ger- 
man State signed an agreement to keep 
out of each other’s territory in Ger- 
many. Hitler wanted priests and Cath- 
olic youth organizations to stay out of 
politics; the Pope wanted Nazi propa- 
gandists to stay out of his schools. 
Their signatures had hardly dried when 
Hitler broke the Concordat. 

Gradually the Pontiff’s disappoint- 
ment grew to outright enmity. Today 
German fascism ranks second only to 
Russian communism as the church’s 
archfoe. Vatican insiders last week 
ventured that Cardinal Mundelein had 
merely opened a worldwide campaign; 
other bishops would take up the battle 
where he left off; Berlin would joint 
Moscow as the City Anathema. 
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Tells 


Peter 
Story of Bitter Church Attack 


CRITIC: W hiffin 


An ugly little religious rumpus flared 
after publication in the April Forum of 
anarticle “A Priest Warns the Church” 
py Peter Whiffin, who denounced the 
Roman Catholic Church as mercenary 
and its priesthood as “discredited 
men.”* A foreword stated that “Peter 
Whiffin” was the pen name of a Catholic 
missionary who had taken up writing 
while convalescing after an illness. 

A shower of heated letters descended 
upon The Forum. Doubts were ex- 
pressed that Peter Whiffin existed or, if 
he did, that he was or had been a priest. 
The Forum refused to give Peter Whif- 
fin's real name. So did two church pub- 
lications, The Commonweal and The 
Catholic World, which had printed less 
critical articles by Peter Whiffin, one 
such article appearing as recently as 
last January. 

Our Sunday Visitor, one of the widest 
circulated Catholic publications, named 
Peter Whiffin as Kenan Carry, whom it 
described as an ex-priest, relieved for 
five years of all service in the Passion- 
ist Order. In the Jesuit weekly, Amer- 
ica, Peter Whiffin defended his Forum 
article: “I wrote ... thinking it thus 
might be a real shock which could pos- 
sibly wake some of us up.” 

Last week the Whiffin mystery re- 
turned to its source, The Forum. The 
June issue gives a reply, “The Church 
Warns Her Priests,” by Michael Wil- 
liams, editor of The Commonweal. “It 
is unwise to broadcast ugly truths un- 
necessarily, unbalanced and uncorrect- 
ed by the other and glorious side of 
the story, as Peter Whiffin has done... 
Most of Peter Whiffin’s ‘proofs’... are 
connected with the Brooklyn diocese 
of which he never has been a part and 
where he merely lived for a time with 
relatives ... He has not been a priest 
in good standing for about one year.” 
As a postscript Williams added: “Peter 
Whiffin has returned to his monastery. 
Deo gratias.”’ 

In The Forum’s back pages is a paid 
advertisement “sponsored by friends of 
Peter Whiffin.”’ 

“I attempted to put the blame for 
my own priestly shortcomings on the 
church at large and on my fellow 
priests in particular ... As a young 
priest I was chosen to raise funds for a 
new foundation . . . My financial ven- 
tures went so ridiculously awry that I 
became an object of pity . . . I suc- 
ceeded in convincing myself that the 
real reason for my ‘ruination’ was. . . 
that my superiors had given me a job 
of money chasing . . . I now had an- 
other vision. I was to be a pure martyr 
sacrificing myself by attacking ‘the 
money evil in the church,’ as I had 

once been sacrificed in trying to foster 
it. I was to be a modern Savonarola 
-.. When did I wake up to the fact 
that I had not presented the case fair- 
ly? Precisely when I discovered that I 
wasn't going to be regarded as a martyr 
to truth, after all.” 


The advertisement is signed by Peter 
Whiffin. 


‘Summarized in Apr. 10 News-Weex. 
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Max Schmeling wants to fight .. . 


Jim Braddock—who prefers . . . 


Joe Louis 
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BOXING: Schmeling Commutes 
Across Atlantic—For What? 


It takes two to make a fight. But 
when three want to fight, who, fights 
whom? Today the boxing world is be- 
wildered by a legal muddle involving 
James J. Braddock, Max Schmeling, 
and Joe Louis. This is how the infernal 
triangle came about. 

June 13, 1935. Braddock, a second- 
rater who has been licked 21 times, 
wins the heavyweight title on points 
from Max Baer, a playboy obviously 
out of condition. One of two fighters 
clearly deserves first crack at Brad- 
dock’s crown—Max Schmeling, a Ger- 
man who formerly held the champion- 
ship and aims to come back; Joe Louis, 
a 2i-year-old Detroit Negro who has 
piled up a record of 21 victories and 
no defeats. 

Dec. 6, 1935. On the Bremen, Schmel- 
ing arrives in New York and four days 
later signs a contract to fight Louis in 
New York on June 19—winner to take 
on Braddock. (Nazi-hating Jews de- 
cide not to boycott the Schmeling-Louis 
fight, so certain are they that the high- 
ly touted Negro will knockout Hitler’s 
hitter.) A few days later Schmeling 
sails home in the Europa. Four nionths 
pass, and he returns to America on the 
Bremen and goes into training. 

June 19, 1936. A crowd of 45,000, 
paying $547,531, is treated to the stun- 
ning sight of Schmeling knocking out 
Louis in the twelfth round. 

June 26, 1936. Arriving back home 
in the Hindenburg, Schmeling is Hit- 
ler’s luncheon guest and receives per- 
sonal congratulations from practically 
every leading German official. He visits 
Austria and receives a Nazi ovation. 

July 27, 1936. Braddock agrees to 
give Schmeling a shot at the title. He 
names Sept. 24 as the date; Madison 
Square Garden Corp. and Twentieth 
Century Sporting Club, rival promoters, 
will share the profits.- 

Aug. 8, 1936. Schmeling arrives in 
the Hindenburg and ‘goes into training. 

Aug. 17, 1936. Braddock complains of 
arthritis in the pinky of his left paw. 
A doctor authenticates the misery, and 
the New York State Athletic Commis- 
sion postpones the Braddock-Schmeling 
fight until June 3, 1937. Schmeling 
carelessly sails for home without hav- 
ing Braddock sign a contract forbidding 
either to take on Louis before that date. 

Nov. 11, 1936. Lured by an offer of 
$400,000 from Herman Taylor, Phila- 
delphia promoter, Braddock says he 
plans to fight Louis in Atlantic City, 





Feb. 22. The bout is to be an ex- 
hibition only. 
Dec. 10, 1936. On the Bremen, 


Schmeling arrives back in the United 
States and wants to know what is go- 
ing on. ‘The New York State Athletic 
Commission tells him not to worry; it 
sticks to its ruling that the Braddock- 
Schmeling duel must be waged June 3 
in New York and makes them sign a 
contract to that effect. Furthermore, 
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INDIANAPOLIS DEATH RACE 


Round and round the 2'%-mile track at 
Indianapolis, auto drivers roared their 
cigar-shaped cars last week. They were 
tuning up and qualifying for the most 
popular one-day event in American sport 
—the 500-mile Decoration Day race. It 
draws some 150,000 spectators every year. 

Next Monday’s speed spectacle may be 
the fastest ever run. One after another, 
drivers have been setting unofficial rec- 
ords. for the past month. Bill Cummings 
raced a lap at an average speed of 125 
miles per hour. Jimmy Snyder tore off 
a lap at 128 m.p.h.* Last year Lou Meyer 
set the official mark—a 500-mile average 
of 109.069 m.p.h. ‘Since his ride, many 
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One new restriction stands in the way 
of a record. High-test, doctored gasoline 
fuels are outlawed: drivers must use the 
same kind as everyday motorists. 








Compulsory crash helmet Constantly at the track;, 


Mechanics rate this car the speediest. Art Sparks 
designed it; Joe Thorne, owner; Jim Snyder, driver 
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Nitrogen, less expansive than air, goes into tires. taal Most pilots favor a basketball-shaped gasoline 
Right, oil is heated before motor starts oe 4 It takes less space and minimizes slopping “ 
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Morbid curiosity is the lure 
which draws so many people to 
the Indianapolis race. In 1911, 
women ‘Souvenir-hunters cut off 
the clothes of a dead daredevil. 

At léast one driver usually 
goes to his Maker in the race. 
Last year death took a holiday 
—the only casualty: Al Miller, 
who fractured his hip and 
splintered his wooden leg. 

At the left is eld 44, known 
to all drivers as the Death Car 
—a monster Frankenstein which 
has been:the coffin of five men. 
In laboratory tests, 44 lives up 
to every requirement of sound- 
ness. Yet the machine invari- 
ably cracks up. This year Dave 
Evans will defy 44’s hoodoo. 


This flop cost Joe Thorne $20,000 
but couldn’t do 40 m.p.h. in trials 


; ae NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS BY PAT TERRY 
These men are so devoted to speedways-that they spend The annual Death Race produces 50 
idle moments playing a miniature auto game with dice : sizzling drunks who cool off here 
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the commission forces both men to sign 
an agreement that neither will meet 
Louis before that date. Thus the Brad- 
dock-Louis Atlantic City bout is off. 

Dec. 16, 1936. Schmeling “Bremens” 
back to Germany. 

Jan. 8, 1937. Aware that Schmeling 
may very well defeat Braddock and 
take the title back to Germany, such 
anti-Nazis as Samuel Untermyer and 
Fiorello La Guardia lead a boycott of 
the Schmeling-Braddock fight. 

Jan. 9, 1937. ;The boycott picks up 
momentum: 250,000 Jewish War Veter- 
ans of the United States and religious 
organizations join in. 

Jan. 31, 1937. Certain the boycott 
will ruin the gate, Braddock accepts a 
$500,000 offer to meet Louis, June 22, 
in Chicago. Louis agrees to take some 
$200,000. The promoters are a Chicago 
syndicate, with the Twentieth Century 
Sporting Club getting a big cut; Madi- 
son Square Garden is left out in the 
cold. 

Feb. 18, 1937. Madison Square Gar- 
den warns the Illinois Athletic Com- 
mission and threatens Federal court 
action. 

Mar. 2, 1937. Schmeling hurries back 
to the United States on the Berengaria 
and announces: “It will*be a joke if 
the law of this country could not force 
Braddock to fight me June 3.” 

Mar. 11, 1937. Schmeling gives Brad- 
dock an out. He offers to call off the 
June 3 bout, if Braddock will accept 
$250,000 to fight him in Germany this 
Summer. The money isn’t enough for 
the champion, and he declines. 

Mar. 21, 1937. Schmeling raises the 
ante to $350,000. Braddock still says 
no. 
Mar. 23, 1937. Madison Square Gar- 
den obtains a Circuit Court order re- 
quiring Braddock to show cause why 
he should not be restrained from meet- 
ing Louis June 22 in Chicago, without 
first meeting Schmeling June 3 in New 
York. 

Mar. 25, 1937. Disgusted, Schmeling 
sails home on the Queen Mary. 

Apr. 13, 1937. Braddock presents his 
case to Guy L. Fake, a New Jersey 
Federal judge. He argues that he has 
no control over the boycott and that 
it has ruined his chance to make a live- 
lihood. Much confused by the con- 
tracts and evidence submitted, Judge 
Fake withholds decision. 


Apr. 27, 1937. The fates almost pro- 
vide a solution. Schmeling plans to 
book passage on the fatal Hindenburg. 
But it does not sail sqgon enough for 
him, and he takes his old favorite, the 
Bremen. 

May 1, 1937. Bratidock begins train- 
ing in Michigan. 

May 3, 1937. Schmeling arrives and 
begins training in Upper New York 
State. 

May 11, 1937. Louis opens his train- 
ing camp in Wisconsin. 

May 13, 1937. Judge Fake finally 
makes up his mind. He denies Madison 
Square Garden’s plea for an injunction 
to stop the Braddock-Louis fight in 
Chicago, June 22. Madison Square 
Garden appeals his decision. 

May 17, 1937. Chicago promoters 
announce the sale of $250,000 worth of 
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Stanley Walker, assistant managing editor of The New York 


Herald Tribune and author of “Mrs. Astor’s Horse,” recently acquired a hotse of his own— 
or rather half a horse. The Steeplechaser’s name is Razy. 

Walker won all of Razy from Mrs. Grace Eustis, wealthy New Yorker, by outwitting her 
in the guessing game of “How many matches have I in my hand?” 

But, owning no stable and not knowing how to take care of a horse, Walker persuaded 


Mrs. Eustis to play a return game of “matches.” 


Mrs. Eustis won. 


She now owns half of Razy and stables him. Walker has the other half. Which half it’s 
hard to say—except that Mrs. Eustis feeds the horse. 

So far Razy has given his co-owners the horse laugh. Three weeks ago he was leading at 
Pimlico, Md.; then threw his rider; a fortnight ago in a race at Belmont Park, N.Y., he 
fell down. Last week Walker had no plans for his half a horse. 





tickets for the Braddock-Louis fight. 

Last week: Schmeling continues 
training, and Madison Square Garden 
places tickets on sale for the phantom 
June 3 fight. They dispose of the first 
four rows at $23.01 a piece. Apparent- 
ly the printing of the tickets has been 
carelessly done; Schmeling’s name is 
mispelled “Schmelling.” The German 
plans to appear at deserted Madison 
Square Garden bowl on the night of 
June 3. Thus, in the law suits to come, 
he will be able to show that he lived up 
to his part of the bargain. He may 
also claim a transatlantic record for 
heavyweights—eleven crossings in sev- 
enteen months. 


BASEBALL: Ump Ignites Dean; 
Mungo Flares Up at Teammate 


Last week Dizzy Dean, the St. Louis 
Cardinal’s box-office appeal, was pitch- 
ing his arm off to win a game from 
Carl Hubbell of the New York Giants. 
Dean held a 1-0 advantage until-the 
sixth inning, when Umpire George Barr 
—acting on orders from Ernie Quigley, 
National League umpire supervisor— 
resurrected a balk rule that had been 
overlooked for years. Twice before dur- 
ing the game Barr had warned Dean, 
via Catcher Mickey Owen, that he was 


. violating the regulation; this time he 
- called the balk. 


Thus Giant Burgess Whitehead ad- 





vanced a base, and Giant Dick Bartell 
got a second chance to bat. Whereupon 
the New Yorkers staged a three-run 
rally that sewed up the game. 

Dizzy couldn’t take it—and started 
throwing bean balls. The Gentlemanly 
Giants took it for a while; then they 
got mad. 

Jimmy Ripple, second New York bat- 
ter in the ninth inning, gave the signal 
for revenge: after diving into the dirt 
to escape a Dean duster, he nodded to- 
ward his bench. On Dizzy’s next pitch 
he laid down a bunt, and Dean covered 
first. The two tangled, and Giants en 
masse rushed to the scene. 

When the Gas Howse Gang roared to 
Dean’s rescue, Sportsman’s Park was 
the scene of the wildest baseball brawl 
in years. The two catchers, Owen and 
Gus Mancuso, staged the most intimate 
clinch of the fifteen-minute get-togeth- 
er, and both were booted out of the 
game. Dean and Ripple escaped that 
fate, but next day Ford Frick, National 
League president, fined them $50 apiece. 


© A few days later Van Lingle Mungo, 
Brooklyn’s Dizzy Dean, also went on 4 
rampage. After a tour of St. Louis re 
freshment centers, where he brooded 
over the poor support his team had been 
giving him, Mungo returned to his hotel 
at4 A.M Forcing his way into the bed- 
room ot Jimmy Bucher, a teammate, 
he started a fight. Mungo received 4 
black eye from Bucher and a $1,000 fine 
from Burleigh Grimes, his manager. 
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STAGE: George Abbott Gives 


Broadway Another Comedy Hit 


Sam H. Harris sat through the open- 
ing-night performance of Room Service 
at the Cort Theatre last week and didn’t 
even smile at lines which evoked guf- 
faws from the audience. He owned the 
play two Seasons ago, tested it in Phil- 
adelphia, and decided it wasn’t funny 
enough for Broadway. 

The critics tagged it one of the year’s 
most amusing farces. Because he al- 
ready had two current comedy hits to 
his credit, George Abbott, the producer, 
pecame the talk @f,the town; some 
thought his third-hi#funnier than “Boy 
Meets Girl” and “Brother Rat.” All 
three have one thing in common, Ab- 
pott’s directorial adroitness. 

He seems to have what it takes to 
make comedies click. George Jean Na- 
than, the critic, says: ‘“‘Abbott’s secret 
is speed ... His actors spill the lines so 
fast that audiences laugh before they 
recognize the jokes.” The man who 
has spent most of his adult life writing, 
acting, directing, and producing claims 
his formula is good acting. “I have no 
hams in my companies.” 

Be that as it may, Abbott has some 
60 actors and actresses on call.* After 
selecting a script for production, he 
calls in the players and gives them his 
idea of the characters. Then he turns 
preliminary rehearsals over to his as- 
sistants, Garson Kanin and Edith Van 
Cleve. When the actors have learned 
their parts, Abbott steps in and builds 
the play scene by scene. The lines that 
make him laugh at rehearsals are point- 
ed up for public consumption. 


In “Room Service’—as in “Three 
Men on a Horse” (his last year’s suc- 
cess) and “Brother Rat”—this tall, 
auiet-spoken, gray-haired comedy me- 
chanic has transformed an ordinary 
script into a gay theatrical evening. 
The story is not very interesting, let 
alone novel: a shoestring producer and 
his company of actors are stranded in 
a hotel managed by a brother-in-law; 
just as the entire gang is about to be 
thrown out of the hotel, the impresario’s 
play becomes a sensation. 

Such experts as Sam Levene, Teddy 
Hart, Philip Loeb, and Eddie Albert, 
moving at Abbott’s top speed, make 
the audiences laugh and like it. John 
Murray and Allen Boretz, the authors, 
have sprinkled the farce with numerous 
gags, both old and new. A rehearsal 
accident has become one of the show’s 
top stunts: a dignified fellow (Philip 
Wood) backed against the horn of a 
stuffed moose’s head; now he does it 
nightly, and the customers howl. An- 
other noteworthy touch: Philip: Loeb, 
Playing a director, gives a remarkable 
caricature of George Kaufman, the 
playwright-director. 

All of these things add up to a typical 
Abbott hit and a justification of his 


“Abbott doesn’t drink nor smoke and doesn’t care 
much for actors who do. 
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Philip Loeb, Teddy Hart, and Sam Levene make up Eddie Albert for a little 
malingering, hoping his ‘suffering’ will soften a hard hotel manager’s heart . . . 
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and finds no symptoms. ‘What's wrong with this guy 


anyway?’ he asks 


e gang. ‘He wrote a play, they say. 
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system with farces. He analyzes a 
script and casts to type perfection from 
bis large list of actors; then he builds 
his production gag on gag to such 
smooth-running rapidity that the play 
doesn’t much matter. 


CENSORSHIP: Omaha Mayor and Bishop 
Hold Debate on ‘Dammas’ in a ‘Drama’ 


As police commissioner in younger 
days, Mayor Dan Butler of Omaha, 
Neb., occasionally used his fists against 
malefactors. The crusading spirit still 
flames but now, at 58, he relies on 
ukases instead of right crosses. 


Last week his Honor got a peek at 
the script of “Idiot’s Delight,” Robert 
Sherwood’s Pulitzer Prize farcical plea 
against war, and found fourteen pas- 
sages in it obscene. He was particularly 
riled by a reference to a light lovers’ 
meeting: “You can’t deny the fact that 
you slept with me in the Governor 
Bryan Hotel in Omaha in the Fail of 
1925.” Butler growled: “There is no 
hotel of that name, and I have too 
much respect for the name of Bryan.” 
(William Jennings Bryan was a Ne- 
braskan, and his brother Charles served 
tree terms as Governor.) 

Also, Butler didn’t like the furious 
denunciation of war which epitomizes 
Sherwood’s theme: “His fine, strong 
body, that was so full of capacity for 
ecstasy, was a mass of mashed flesh 
and bones—a smear of purple blood— 
like a stepped on snail... [or] she is 
lying in a cellar that has been wrecked 
by an air raid, and ... the embryo 
from her womb is splattered against 
the face of a—dead bishop.” 


The Mayor, a devout Catholic, ordered 
offending passages deleted if the Theatre 
Guild company expected to play Omaha. 
That riled Omaha’s Drama League, 
sponsors of the performance, as 
well as a Methodist Bishop, Dr. Gar- 
field Bromley Oxnam. “It is a thou- 
sand pities that the Mayor should make 
our city ridiculous,” wrote the Bishop. 
“If the Mayor decides to remain in 
politics, may I suggest as a theme song 

. every little damma must be taken 
from our drama.” Butler finally gave 
in and permitted the Lynn Fontanne- 
Alfred Lunt performance to go on— 
“as a means of letting the citizens see 
the objectives of his opposition.” 

Result of all the free publicity: 3,000 
tried to get into the 2,800-seat theatre. 
Some liked the play; some didn’t. Ox- 
nam was there, and got off another 
wisecrack: “It may be that the Mayor, 
realizing how little we have in the way 
of good drama in Omaha, is clever 
enough to use this method of adver- 
tising the plays.” 

But the Bishop’s slight thrust slid off 
the Mayor’s crusading armor; Butler 
promptly announced plans for a five- 
man censorship board to pass on movies 
and stage plays. 

The 225-pound bachelor Mayor, who 
is “a reformer at heart and a progres- 
sive by nature,” has had previous theatre 
trouble. Three weeks ago he had 117 
policemen keep Omahans from seeing 
“Tobacco Road” until the cast agreed 
to use a censored script. Sam Grisman 
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VALENTE 
George Abbott’s hit-winning smile 


and Jack Kirkland, producers of the 
drama about Georgia poor whites, have 
sued the Mayor for “lost profits and 
defamation of character.” The out- 
spoken executive said “Kirkland should 
be in the penitentiary for having 
dramatized such a dirty book.” 


® Governor Lehman of New York last 
week vetoed the Dunnigan Bill, which 
would have given the Commissioner of 
Licenses a one-man censorship control 
over the theatre. 


SCREEN: Heavyweights Score 
Technical Knockout for Studio 


The artificial reproduction of wars 
and earthquakes is duck soup for Holly- 
wood technicians. But Warner Broth- 
er’s Kid Galahad deals in forces a little 
harder to control, most of its devasta- 
tion deriving from the right hooks and 
flicking left jabs supplied by an array 
of talented pugilists. 

The battling principals: Wayne Mor- 
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ris, 195-pound amateur boxer and prom, 
ising newcomer on the Warner |, 
William Haade, 210-pound navy fight, 
and ex-structural-steel worker wy, 
went over to the Thespians last Fa) in 
“Iron Men,” a short-lived play about 
steelworkers. Professional ring me, 
who swapped haymakers in accordane, 
with the script included Hank Hankin. 
son, Bob Evans, and Bob Nestell—1935 
Golden Gloves heavyweight champion 
and conqueror of King -Levinsky, , 
month before production-started, jj of 
them went into strict training unde 
Mushy Callahan, a former welterweigh 
champion. 


Mushy’s. stable got along like on 
big, happy family—until the camerss 
started grinding. Then, in the firg 
bout, Hankinson landed solidly anj 
split Haade’s lip. ‘The ex-steelworker 
instinctively cut lodse*with a right that 
fractured two of his opponent’s ribs 
Extras clambered into the ring an 
stopped the resulting brawl. 


The story was reversed when Haae 
tackled Wayne Morris, who exhibited 
a woeful inability to pull his punches 
as they had been rehearsed. Haade was 
knocked cold. 


From then on, Edward G. Robinson 
and Humphrey Bogart—who get fea- 
tured billing, together with Bette Da- 
vis—looked forward apprehensively to 
those scenes in which the script directed 
the impetuous Morris to swing whole- 
heartedly at their respective jaws. To 
their great relief, by the time those 
scenes were scheduled, Morris had 
mastered the technique of landing on 
shoulders rather than chin points. 


Directed by Michael Curtiz with un- 
erring aim at the bull’s-eye of mass 
entertainment, this adaptation of Fran- 
cis Wallace’s story combines the melo- 
dramatics of the boxing world with a 
sortie into the realm of gangsterism. 


OTHER OPENINGS 


STAGE: Sea Legs. In this musical 
comedy at the Mansfield Theatre, Fred 
Stone’s daughter, Dorothy, and her 
husband, Charles Collins, sing and 
dance to good effect; Roscoe Ates, 
screen stutterer, clowns expertly; other- 
wise the show is less than so-so. 

ScrEEN: Dreaming Lips (United Art- 
ists): The original German adaptation 
of Henri Bernstein’s play ‘Melo’ 
brought Elisabeth Bergner internation- 
al screen fame. Directed by her hus- 
band, Paul Czinner, and supported by 
such competent actors as Raymond 
Massey and Romney Brent, the star 
again proves in the present Anglicized 
version that the play is not always the 
thing. The tragic history of Gaby, who 
is torn between maternal affection for 
her husband and passionate love for his 
friend, depends on expert characteriza- 
tion to gain its depth and substance. 
The film is a triumph for the AustriaD 
star and her fans; those who are left 
cold by the Bergner mannerisms will 
find it a thoughtful study of feminine 


psychology. 
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CHAIN STORES: Supreme Court Decision 


Impels Systems to Study Ways to Escape State Taxes 





“The chain-store propagandists tell 
you that they are a benefit to our 
people, but they do not tell . . . of the 
homes which have been destroyed as a 
result of the wreckage of independent 
business which they leave in their 
wake. They do not tell how they beat 
down the price paid to the farmer; how 
they beat down the wages paid to their 
employes ... nor do they tell of their 
swollen profits.” 


Years ago chain stores learned that 
they must expect criticism such as 
this* as long as they sell more cheaply 
and operate more efficiently than their 
competitors. (According to the Federal 
Trade Commission, chain-store prices 
average almost 9 per cent less than 
those of independents.) But during 
the depression the critics of the chains, 
chiefly independent retailers and whole- 
salers, found a more powerful weapon 
than mere name calling. They induced 
the legislatures in more than a score of 
states to impose special taxes on chain 
stores. 

Typical law: Idaho’s, which exacts 
an annual levy starting at $5 on a 
single store and increasing to $500 on 
each store in a chain of twenty or 
more, 

The chains fought these imposts with 
court suits and publicity campaigns. 
Last Autumn they seemed to be win- 
ning. Nov. 3, the voters of California 
i a popular referendum rejected that 


H from a statement issued last September by W. D. 
Ha eler, secretary of the California Retail Grocers and 
Terchants Association. 


laren MARKET MERCHANDISING 
Andrew Williams’ new supermarket in Oakland, Calif. 


State’s tax on multiple stores by a 
264,000 majority. Six days later the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
declared unconstitutional a section of 
Iowa’s anti-chain law. 


But these victories proved only tem- 
porary. Last week the Supreme Court, 
by a four-to-three decision, upheld 
Louisiana’s chain-store tax, passed 
under the Huey Long regime three 
years ago. The Great Atlantic & Pa- 
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cific Tea Co., which brought the suit, 
said the court’s ruling meant that “the 
era of the national chain is over.” 

The Louisiana statute bases the tax 
not merely on the number of stores a 
company has within the State but on 
the number it operates anywhere. The 
rate begins at $10 on each Louisiana 
unit of a firm operating not more than 
ten stores, and increases to $550 per 
store for companies with more than 
500 branches. 

Thus the A. & P., with 15,082 gro- 
ceries throughout the United States and 
Canada, had to pay $550 on each of its 
106 Louisiana stores. The Union News 
Co., with only one Louisiana branch, 
was also assessed the maximum rate 
on that store, because it operated more 
than 500 units in other States. On the 
other hand, the H. G. Hill Stores, with 
92 branches in Louisiana and none else- 
where, paid only $30 per store. 

Chain executives fear that other tax- 
hungry States may adopt a method 
similar to Louisiana’s for the exaction 
of tribute from multiple-branch re- 
tailers. Although a $500-per-year levy 
doesn’t sound very burdensome, actually 
it amounts to 40 per cent of the aver- 
age chain grocery store’s profit. 


SUPERMARKETS: This week merchants 
throughout the country were wonder- 
ing what the chains would do to meet 
the situation. As one way out, many 
of the leading grocery systems probably 
will close down their smaller, less 
profitable units and open a few strate- 
gically located supermarkets. 

This type of food store has spread 
rapidly during the past few years. 
Early operators opened them primarily 
as a means of competing with the 
chains. On the outskirts of a city, 
where land was cheap, a few enterpris- 
ing individuals weuld buy or rent an 
abandoned factory, a vacant garage, or 
some other large building. Then they 
would convert it into a huge self-serv- 
ice market with great piles of canned 
goods and other groceries displayed on 
unfinished counters. Flashy newspaper 





CHAIN STORE TAXES AND THE STATES 


Chain Store Tax Laws: Passed in 21 States, Pending in 7 





Alabama—Became effective Jan. 1, 1936 

Arizona—None 

Arkansas—None 

California—Law repealed by popular ref- 
erendum Nov. 3, 1936; new bill intro- 
duced this year 

Colorado—Effective Jan. 1, 1935 

Connecticut—Bill introduced this year 

Delaware—None 

Florida—Effective July 1, 1935 

Georgia—Effective July 1. 1937 

Idaho—Effective July 1, 1933 

Illinois—Bill pending 

Indiana—Effective Jan. 1, 1934 

Iowa—Effective July 1, 1935; voided in 
rest by U.S. Supreme Court Nov. 9, 


Kansas—None 
Kentucky—Effective July 3, 1934 
Louisiana—Effective Jan. 1, 1935 
Maine—Effective July 1, 1933; repealed 
Apr. 26, 1937 
Maryland—Effective June 1, 1933 
Massachusetts—None 
Michigan—Effective. July 17, 1933. , 
Minnesota—Effective July 1, 1933 
Mississippi—Effective Mar. 26, 1936 
Missouri—Bill introduced this year 


Montana—Effective July 1, 1933 

Nebraska—None 

Nevada—None 

New Hampshire—None 

New Jersey—None 

New Mexico—None 

New York—None 

North Carolina—Effective June 1, 1935 

North Dakota—None 

Ohio—Bill introduced this year 

Oklahoma—Bill introduced this year 

Oregon—None 

Pennsylvania—Bill passed both houses 
of Legislature: now in conference 

Rhode Island—None 

South Carolina—-Effective Apr. 5, 1930 

South Dakota—Effective July 1, 1935 

Tennessee—Effective July 29, 1935 

Texas—Effective Oct. 11, 1935 

Utah—None 

Vermont—None 

Virginia—None 

Washington—None 

West Virginia—Effective June 15, 1933 

Wisconsin—Effective Oct. 5, 1935; due to 
expire July 1, 1937; new bill pending 

Wyoming—None 
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and. handbill advertising would lure 
housewives with announcements of 
“Prices Smashed to Smithereens.” 

Most of these early supermarkets 
adopted fanciful names, such as Big 
Bear, Giant Tiger, and King Kash. 
They provided free parking space for 
customers and stayed open evenings. 

The appeal to the bargain instinct 
enabled them to do an enormous busi- 
ness. Often 30,000 to 40,000 customers 
would show up weekly, and many 
supermarkets’ sales totaled $1,000,000 
to $5,000,000 annually. 

In a recently published book on the 
subject, M. M. Zimmerman, New York 
merchandising counsel, reports that 
housewives frequently travel 50 to 75 
miles in order to shop at these bargain 
centers, buying a week’s supply during 
a single visit. One market in New 
England built up a regular following 
from three adjoining States. 

As retailers realized the possibilities 
of this type of merchandising, the barn- 
like buildings originally used gave way 
to new, well-equipped structures. In 
1933 the Portland (Ore.) Public Market 
opened a four-story building represent- 
ing an investment of $1,200,000. Denver, 
Colorado, has a $1,000,000 Food Pal- 
ace. 

At first, the supermarket hurt the 
chain stores, but within the past couple 
of years many have cashed in on the 
idea. In the Pacific Coast area, Safe- 
way Stores has closed more than 250 of 
its smaller branches, replacing them 
with large units of the supermarket 
type—including the Sunny Jim of Port- 
land, Ore. In Cincinnati, Kroger Gro- 
cery & Baking Co. has opened a num- 
ber of supers called Pay ’n Takit. Even 
the A. & P. has gone in for self-service 
units, with some 50 now scattered about 
the country. 

According to Zimmerman’s studies, 
more than 2,000 supermarkets are oper- 
ating currently in 32 States. The threat 
of heavier taxes on chain stores should 
greatly accelerate the trend. Since one 
super ordinarily does a volume of busi- 
ness equivalent to 30 to 50 average- 
sized groceries, chains switching to this 
scheme can greatly reduce the number 
of their branches without cutting sales 
volumes. 


WHOLESALING: There is another way 
of side-stepping chain-store taxation. 

The Louisiana decision reminded re- 
tailers of the statement made last year 
by John A. Hartford, A. &;P. president: 
“Probably the simplest and most work- 
able plan would be to sell our stores to 
our present managers in States where 
discriminatory taxes are passed and 
enter the wholesale food business.” 

Should A. & P. adopt this plan, it 
would not be taking an unprecedented 
step. A number of other chains have 
partially entered the wholesale field. 
Safeway Stores, for example, sells food- 
stuffs to many retailers. Kroger Gro- 
cery & Baking similarly services the 
Piggly-Wiggly stores and other inde- 
pendently owned units. 

Even more directly applicable to the 
current situation is the example of the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. When 
Iowa enacted its chain-store law in 
1935, the company decided that its 850 
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service stations in that State couldn't 
stand the increased tax burden. So the 
firm rented its Iowa retail outlets to 
individuals and turned all leased sta. 
tions back to their owners. Instead of 
hurting sales, this step proved so profit. 
able that the company extended the 
plan to several other States 

Many chain store officials feel that 
the best way out of their present pre- 
dicament lies in following Standarg 
Oil’s example. 

i 


QUINTUPLETS: King’s Ward; 


Celebrate 3 Years in Business 


Three years ago this week Mrs. Oliva 
Dionne of Callander, Ont., delighted the 
world and depressed her indigent, 
French-Canadian husband by giving 
birth to five daughters. 

When they contradicted expert medi- 
cal opinion by staying alive, the five 
blue-skinned, premature babies became 
a phenomenon with rich commercial 
possibilities. Three days after their 
birth, the quintuplets’ father signed a 
contract. with an alert promoter who 
planned to exhibit them at Chicago's 
World Fair. 

Alarmed Ontario authorities stepped 
in and appointed four guardians to pro- 
tect the Dionne miracles from “certain 
death in some vaudeville show.” David 
A. Croll, Ontario’s Minister of Welfare, 
subsequently persuaded the Toronto 
Legislature to pass a bill making the 
quintuplets the wards of the King until 
they reached the age of 18. The guardi- 
ans, under Croll’s supervision, could 
continue to sell the Dionnes’ name and 
advertising assets, provided the con- 
tracts met the approval of Dr. Allan R. 
Dafoe, the country doctor who has 
painstakingly cared for the five girls 
since they were born. 

Thanks to their shrewd guardians, the 
quints have become a big business. Ac- 
cording to the latest report, covering 
twenty months through last January, 
they had earned $861,148.39 posing for 
pictures and endorsing drugs, foods, 
toys, and clothes. 

Most of their 24 contracts have been 
signed with manufacturers of such well- 
known American products as Colgate’s 
toothpaste, Lux flakes, Karo corn syrup, 
Quaker Oats, Libby canned foods, and 
Palmolive soap. But»selling the rights 
to photograph the quintuplets has 
brought in the two biggést hauls. Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox Film Co. agreed to 
pay $300,000 for the privilege of mak- 
ing threé feature-length movies of the 
five Dionnes; for $68,888.73 NEA Serv- 
ice «Inc. secured exclusive rights to 
make and distribute still pictures of 
them. 

To protect and rear the King’s wards, 
the guardians spent $95,996—of which 
$57,654 went for a Dafoe Hospital at 
Callander. The $38,341 balance covered 
the expenses of maintaining the hospital 
and paying the staff of two nurses, 4 
teacher, three policemen, a housekeeper, 
and two maids: In addition, Dr. Dafoe 
receives $200 per month; the Dionne 
parents, $100 per month; an auditor, 
$150 per month. 

Indirectly, the quintuplets have put 
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Leaving New York by special train, 1,000 men, women, and children hobbyists—some in goggles and engineers’ caps . . . 


thousands of dollars into other pockets. 
Callander has been transformed from a 
forlorn Canadian village into a bustling 
sight-seers’ shrine. Besides the already 
thriving hot-dog stand and souvenir 
booths, this Summer’s tourists will find 
a new hotel and a new paved road from 
North Bay to Callander. 

Although Oliva Dionne still resents 
the government’s control of his quin- 
tuplets, he continues to profit from their 
fame. At his own stand he gloomily 
signs his autograph for 25 cents, day 
after day. 

* 


RAILROADS: Experts Question 


Fare Cuts’ Role in Revenue Rise 


Bound for Hollywood, Madeleine Car- 
roll last week traveled on the Twen- 
tieth Century Limited from New York 
to Chicago, Aside from extras—for 
riding on the New York Central’s crack 
train and in a Pullman drawing-room— 
the golden-haired English film star 
paid a fare of $27.25.’ This was $15.95 
less than last year’s rate. 

The saving had little or no signifi- 
cance for Miss Carroll. But it exempli- 
fed a major event in Eastern railroad 
history: because of an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission edict—compelling 
the roads to adopt rate cuts similar to 
those made by Southern and Western 


lines in 1933—-Eastern companies have 
been operating since June 1, 1936, on 
a basic passenger rate slashed from 
3.6 cents to 2 cents a mile. 

Since this change went into effect, 
passenger traffic—stimulated by gen- 
eral economic recovery as well as the 
lower rates—has shown sharp expan- 
sion; despite the fare cuts, total ticket 
receipts have also increased substan- 
tially. Yet many analysts hold that, on 
balance, the ICC’s experiment has left 
the eastern roads worse off financially 
than if they had been allowed to stick 
to their old rates. 

Whatever the truth of this (see be- 
low), soaring freight traffic—normal 
source of about 85 per cent of all rail- 
road revenues—enabled Eastern sys- 
tems to participate in the nationwide 
revival of 1936—best year since 1930. 
Results for 144 Class I roads: 


1936—In Millions of Dol!ars 
Freight i Passenger 
Systems Revenues Revenues 
Eas‘ern 1,405 
Southern 650 
Western 1,254 
National 3,309 


Operating Operating Net 

Revenues’ Expenses ing Income 
Eastern 1,788 295 289 
Southern 757 177 
Western 1,508 oka 201 
National 4,053 2.93 667 


Reflecting a shift by many companies 
from red ink into black, net earnings 


(after fixed charges) of all Class I 
railroads jumped to about $170,000,000 
against a beggarly $8,000,000 in 1935 
and losses in the three previous years. 


ComPETITION: The passenger carriers 
enjoyed their heyday in 1920, when 
total traffic mileage was nearly 47 bil- 
lions. ‘Then automobiles and buses— 
whose traffic multiplied sixfold in 1920- 
33—began to make devastating inroads. 
Even through the 1923-29 boom period, 
railroad passenger miles dwindled 
steadily; depression .cut the figure to 
16 billions in 1933—a year in which 
total passengers (434,800,000) fell be- 
low the levels of the ’90s. 

Dec. 1, 1933, Southern and Western 
operators cut rates to.a 2-cent-a-mile 
average. Result: a sharp recovery in 
rail travel (which helped boost national 
passenger miles to 18.3 billions in 1935) 
and receipts that not only more than 
offset fare cuts but also partially wiped 
out previous passenger operating defi- 
cits. 

Impressed with these results, the ICC 
started an investigation of the entire 
railroad field. Feb. 28, 1936, on grounds 
that declines in passenger traffic and 
revenues had become “so severe that 
immediate extraordinary measures are 
imperative . .. to enable the railroads 
to continue in the passenger business,” 
the Commission by a five to four deci- 
sion set new national maximum rates ef- 





.»« last week. played railroad at ‘the PennsyfVaitia conipany’s Altoona, Pa., yards—largest in the world 





fective in June: coach travel, 2 cents a 
mile (compared with a pre-June East- 
ern rate of 3.6); Pullman, 3 cents (con- 
trasting with the previous Eastern 
charge of 3.6 cents plus a 50 per cent 
surcharge). 

Every major Eastern railroad ex- 
cept the Baltimore & Ohio, which heart- 
ily endorsed the cut, and the Norfolk & 
Western, which had already fallen in- 
to line with Southern-Western opera- 
tors, protested the ICC order. Led by 
the New York Central, Pennsylvania, 
and New York, New Haven & Hartford 
—lines which prophesied a $27,000,000 
annual drop in their combined passen- 
ger revenues—23 companies banded to- 
gether and initiated litigation (later 
dropped) to upset the ICC ruling. 


Costs: .By the time the, edict went 
into operation, the economic upswing 
had already begun to resuscitate East- 
ern passenger traffic:, January-May, 
1936," passenger mileage rose 10.9 per 
cent. “ That the new. rates sharply ac- 
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celerated ticket sales was shown by the 
June-December experience: 


Percentage passenger gain, 1936 over 1935 


First 5 Last 7 

months months 
Mileage 10.9 27.4 
Revenues 9.5 13.4 


Excursions: Having whetted 
travel appetites with such excur- 
sions as the Cycle Train (above) 
and the Ski Train, the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
last week ran its first Foldboat 
Flyer. On the Housatonic, near 
Falls Village, Conn., nearly 150 
enthusiasts (below and on next 
page) tested the canvas-covered 
folding canoes first popularized 
in Germany and Austria. 


For the year, Eastern passenger re- 
ceipts amounted to $232,487,000, all 
lines reporting gains. Statisticians, 
however, say that had the old rates re- 
mained in force and the January-May 
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expansion been continued throughout 
the year, the ticket revenues wouli 
have slightly exceeded the actual in. 
take. 

Moreover, more passengers meant 
higher expenses. Besides carrying out 
modern improvements such as air con- 
ditioning, companies had to add to their 
train accommodations and labor force 
—outgoings for which they apparently 
gained little or no. revenue compensa- 
tion. 

A fortnight ago F. E. Williamson, 
New York Central president, support- 
ed this theory. Announcing that in 
the first quarter of 1937 passengers 
carried rose 34.4 per cent while ticket 
receipts gained only 3.5 per cent, he 
declared that. revenues “do not show 
an increase sufficient to care for the 
added transportation costs.” 

This year other Eastern roads have 
experienced results similar to the New 
York Central’s—a _ sharp . advance- in 
passenger traffic witha meager rise’ in 
ticket receipts. In the first quarter, 
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Class I Eastern passenger income rose 
$1,958,000 to $56,937,000—up only 3.6 
er cent. Reason: low rates have par- 
ticularly stimulated short-distance trav- 
el—traffic that doesn’t produce big rev- 
“on tendency pleases some admirers 
of ICC strategy. It indicates" they 
point out, a reversal of the trend in the 
past decade—when motor competition 
nad its severest effects on short-distance 


traffic. 

Recovery: Slashed Eastern rates 
acted as a new tonic to convalescent 
passenger business in other regions. 
Many long-distance travelers chose to 
move out of the East by train instead 
of auto, and consequent increased re- 
ceipts in Southern and Western dis- 
tricts represented clear gains over the 
previous year’s revenues. 

These windfalls, though minor com- 
pared with freight gains, helped South- 
ern and Western lines make an excel- 
lent showing in the general recovery: 


Net Incomes 


1935 
STERN 
ey Ohio 539, 3,181,000* 
/ 33, 2,932 ,000* 


Erie 

N.Y. Central 
N.Y., N.H & H. 
Ne 


- OM 
mor 


-998,000 
|., St.P. & Pacific 13,196,000* 
k Is. & Pacific 3,119,000 


= pe 
SrUIMZeO Loe 


.904,000 
.503,000 

nion Pacifi ,209,000 

Deficit 

Prospects: Last Dec. 19, the ICC 
again roused railroaders’ ire. It ruled 
that emergency freight surcharges ef- 
fective since April, 1935—and worth 
$120,000,000 to the nation’s systems in 
1936—must lapse at the end of the 
year. 

Since Jan. 1, despite loss of these 
revenues, freight receipts have con- 
tinued on the upgrade. During the first 
quarter they rose $108,675,000, or 14.7 
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per cent, compared with the 1936 fig- 


’ ure, while passenger revenues advanced 


$8,889,000—9.2 per cent. These gains 
have inspired stockholders with hopes 
that 1937 will prove an even more 
prosperous year than 1936. Hence lead- 
ing stocks show sharp gains over prices 
a@ year ago: 
Rise on Earned Paid Yield 
Price* Year 1936 1936 % 


Atchison 88 16% $1.56 $2.00 2.3 
Baltimore & O. 33 14% ~=— 0.85 —_ — 
Chesapeake & Ohio 583% 2 5.72 3.80 6.5 
N.Y. Central 47 11% 1.79 —_ — 
Pennsylvania 444% 14% 2.94 2, 4.5 
Norfolk & West. 247 12 22.74 15. 6.1 
Union Pacific 144% 19% 8.87 6. 4.2 
Louisville & Nash. 90 22% 8.20 6. 6.7 


Southern Railway 38% 23% 1 

Southern Pfd. 49% 25% 7. 

Southern Pacific 56% 24% 3 
*Last week's closing 


Wall Street expects increased 1937 
dividends by Atchison and Union Pa- 
cific and would not be surprised at big- 
ger payments by Pennsylvania, Norfolk 
& Western, and Louisville & Nash- 
ville. Other possibilities: resumption 
of dividends on New York Central and 
Southern Pacific common stocks; and 
on Southern Railway preferred. 
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FLAGS: Annin & Co. Thrives 
On Holidays and Celebrations 


In 1847 Alexander Annin ran a ship 
chandlery on Fulton Street, New York; 
among other marine miscellany, he sold 
flags. Deciding that was a business in 
its own right, one of his three sons, Ed- 
ward, left the chandlery that year and 
set up a flag shop. Brother Benjamin 
joined him, so did brother John. By 
1870 Annin & Co. had a national repu- 
tation; it supplied American flags for 
the Union Army and Navy throughout 
the Civil War, and flags for cornerstone 
layings, Presidential inaugurations, and 
all manner of public events. 


Although the last surviving brother 
died 28 years ago, Annin & Co. has re- 
mained a family concern. Louis Annin 
Ames, a nephew of the three founders, 
now directs the world’s largest flag- 
making organization. 


This week his firm filled its last or- 
ders for Memorial Day, peak of the flag 
season. For this one occasion Annin 
expects to sell more than a million of 
its most popular model—a 10-cent 12- 
inch by 18-inch cotton American flag. 


After May 30 the demand falls off for 
a week or so; then Annin has to speed 
up production again to take care of 
July 4 orders. That over, the firm must 
get ready for the American Legion Con- 
vention in New York next September. 


In a good year Annin sells more than 
25,000,000 flags, which about equals the 
estimated annual sales of the Bible. 
This year business is running about 50 
per cent ahead of 1936—substantiating 
the company’s slogan: “We wave the 
way back to prosperity.” 

Although flags, banners, and pen- 
nants account for most of its sales, An- 
nin—like its six main competitors— 
carries a line of novelties. Weather 

ines,» bamboo canes, felt skullcaps, 
ancy pillow covers, paper festoons, and 
confetti are included in its 454-page 
catalogue. 
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Armistice Day, 1918, Detroit’s J. L. Hudson 
store hung out the world’s largest flag 


Annin’s flags run all the way from 
small paper pin models at $1.13 a gross 
to special order, heavy-silk standards 
like the $500 hand-painted portrait flag 
made last year for Father Divine, the 
Harlem “God” (“Peace, it’s wonder- 
ful’). Top price, $2,500, was set in 1909 
and equaled in 1918; by the Roman 
Catholic Church for a cardinal’s flag 
and by the J. L. Hudson department 
store of Detroit for the world’s largest 
flag—a 90-foot by 200-foot Stars and 
Stripes used to celebrate the Armistice. 

Foreign celebrations also boost sales. 
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i Nicholas M. Schenk, 52 times a director 


~ Nicholas M. Schenck (Loéw’s, Inc. pret 
ident), 52, off 57; and He 
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Last February, when it was rumorej 
that Princess Juliana and Prince Berp. 
hard would spend their honeymoon in 
the Dutch West Indies, Annin shippe ears Nl 
9,000 Netherlands flags so that th 


























natives could properly welcome the roy, Was 
al couple. For American celebration « fae ©"! 
King George VI’s coronation, the fir, row, J 
sold some 7,000 Union Jacks. about 

capita! 


® Under the code of flag etiquette, f,. machi 
eign colors may not be flown in this round. 
country unless an American flag y sponde 
equal size, or larger, waves beside o regard 
above them. Another rule likely to Dass close t 
unobserved: on Memorial Day the flag to ord 
should fly at half-staff until noon, the resider 


at peak until sunset. of Kan 
e The 
Trygv 


WEEK IN “BUSINESS 000 we 
More 

© “Don’t maké me sore, or I'll throy fae 22° © 
you out the window.” Roger D. ni. 100 ye 
wards, president of Atlas Tack Cor, Sequel 
made this threat to Jacob Gruber, s ae ""°% 
curities and Exchange Commission me 58" 
counsel, during SEC’s investigation of Sky 
W. E. Hutton & Co., brokerage fim Glenn 
charged with manipulating Atlas Tack pages, 






stock. Edwards was angry because Stack 
Gruber refused to let him read alouda somew 
prepared statement, ,et insisted on e. man V 
amining it himself. Edward C. Johnson, torcycl 
the trial examiner, declared Gruber had New ¥ 
a right to inspect the document. A mo flight : 





ment later Johnson rose and closed the 
window. 







® At the invitation of company exect- 
tives, a labor-union official made 4 
speech at the annual meeting of the 
Consolidated Oil Corp. D. T. Pierce, 4 
director, told stockholders that the 
firm’s contract with the International 
Association of Oil Field, Gas Well, and 
Refinery Workers, originally made in 
1934, had been extended to April, 1938 
Then he called on Harvey Freming, 
president of the C.I.O.-affiliated union, 
to talk on the “ideal’”’ relations between 
Consolidated and its workers. 


® Time: morning in Washington; eve 
ning in Shanghai. . Over. a 10,000-milé 
land-ocean « circuit, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, 
wife of Dictator Chiang, inaugurated, 
United States-Chinese radio-telephomt) 
communication, China’s Wellesley-eom 
cated First Lady appealed to } 
Roosevelt to “mobilize the womel @ 
the world” for peace; Mme. H. H. Kung 
wife of Nanking’s Finance Minister, it 
vited President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
visit China. Washington, New York- 
Shanghai tolls; $30 for three minutes 
on weekdays, $24:on Sundays. 


® Making its 28th appearance sin¢ 
1898, the Directory of Directors in the 
City of New York (1,125 pages. Dt 
rectory of Directors Co., New York. $25) 
listed 30,000 executives and 13,000 com 
porations capitalized at $50,000 or more, 
The 1937 edition shows the followilé 
changes since 1935: J. P. Morgan 20m 
12 directorships, a reduction of 1; Jom 
D. Rockefeller Jr., 6, a decline of & 
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-L. Doheny 
(Cities Service Co. president), 41, off © 
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pped 
the Washington Calling! By Marquis W. 


"0: BRE childs. 280 pages, 72,000 words. Mor- 
not Te ow, New York. $2.50. Racy fiction 
frm about the backstage iniquities of the 

capital—with a peep at the well-greased 
for. machinery that makes the merry-go- 
this aaa The author, Washington corre- 
r of spondent of The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 


e or regards the goings-on with something 

Dass close to kindly indulgence. First person 

flag to order the book was a prominent non- 

chen resident of Washington: Alf M. Landon 
of Kansas. 


The Wind From the Mountains. By 

Trygve Gulbranssen. 412 pages, 127,- 

: 000 words. Putnam, New York. $2.50. 
More about the strong, tearless men 
and women of the Norwegian woods 
100 years ago when woods were woods. 
| Sequel to “Beyond Sing the Woods,” 
x whose author would like to write like 


he Sigrid Undset. 

| of Sky Storming Yankee: The Life of 
irm Glenn Curtiss. By Clara Studer. 370 
ack pages, 74,000 words. Illustrations. 


Use Stackpole, New York. $3. Lively if 
da somewhat mechanical biography of the 
man who drove an eight-cylinder mo- 
torcycle 136 miles an hour, won The 
New York World’s $10,000 prize for a 
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developed :the first successful “hydro- 
aeroplane.” 


The Tree Falls South. By Wellington 
Roe. 240 pages, 59,000 words. Putnam, 
New York. $2. No rain fell in Kansas 
last Summer. On Adam Potter’s parched 
farm as on many another, there were 
mutterings which swelled to the roar of 
rebellion. This tragedy of the Dust Bowl 
could have been written with more con- 
viction. 


The Best Short Stories: 1937. 
by Edward J. O’Brien. Indexes, bio- 
graphical notes, bibliographies. 450 
pages, 120,000 words. Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston. $2.50. The veteran arbiter’s 
current roundup presents Ernest Hem- 
ingway, William Faulkner, Manuel 
Komroff, Paul Horgan, William Saro- 
yan, Leane Zugsmith, and 23 others. 
Of all American magazines, Story grabs 
fictional honors; its eight contributions 
to the list include one by its co-editor, 
Martha Foley. 


The Road: In Search of America. By 
Nathan Asch. 271 pages, 63,000 words. 
Norton, New York. $2.75. The son of 
the great Jewish novelist, Sholom Asch, 
set out from his native New York with 
the longest bus ticket on record. His 
findings are set forth in a series of dis- 
mal and not entirely credible reports 
on sharecropper distress, industrial op- 
pression, and involuntary prostitution, 


Edited 
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BIRTHDAY: Josephus Daniels, United 
States Ambassador to Mexico, war- 
time Secretary of the Navy, and “grand 
old man of North Carolina,” 75, May 
18. Two days later he left Mexico City 
for a vacation at his Raleigh, N.C., 
home. 


-++John J. Abel, Johns Hopkins Medi- 
cal School pharmacology professor- 
emeritus, and authority on ductless- 
gland chemistry, 80, May 19. 


- Jacob Gould Schurman, former 
United States Ambassador to Germany 
and ex-president of Cornell University, 
83, May 22. 


MarrRieED: Judith (Frances Margaret) 
Anderson, 37, actress, who last ap- 
peared as Queen Gertrude in John 
Gielgud’s “Hamlet,” and Benjamin Har- 
rison Lehman, 47, English professor at 
the University of California, by a jus- 
tice of the peace in Kingman, Ariz. 


.-.-James J. Mattern, 32, aviator, who 
twice attempted to circle the globe, and 
Dorothy Harvey, 24, showgirl, in Chi- 
cago, the day after the- flyer divorced 
his first wife, Mrs. Della Mattern, on 
grounds of desertion. 


---Esmond Romilly, 18, Communist 








m0- flight from Albany to New York, and and other dismal conditions. nephew of Winston Churchill, ex-Chan- 
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AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 


. ‘ FEATURED EACH MONTH IN 58 OR MORE PUBLICATIONS 
32 i OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
cA 


n Mercury, Current History, Forum, Nature Magazine, 
; News-Week (2 issues) and The Graduate Group 


Combined circulation approximately 1,000,000 


THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU, Inc., § Beacon Street, Boston, Mass,, U.S. A. 
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rates. Ask 
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INDEPENDENT AND 

‘| ESCORTED TOURS TO 

i} |Planned by Europexn travel experts, operated by 

CIT Travel Organization with over 100 CIT European) 

ces. Many itineraries to choose es at attractive 

‘our Agent for Bookle 

C TRAVEL SERVICE 626 oan, a, New Yor« 
Crry 333 Norra Micnrocay Aye., Cuicaco | 

Official Agents of Itclian State Railways 


EUROPE 
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FREIGHTER VOYAGES 
} |A student organization offers great savings in Ber- 
mads, Europe, West Indies, etc. Send 12 c. Also 10-wk. 


woodlands! 
in steep cliffs ... 
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in- BICYCLE + MOTOR + FALTROOT trout, in famousrivers, lakes, streams. 
for students a: hers from $268. ili 1 
to ¢ MAY FLOWER Hotels at siti,  f0u9 Broadway love. Columbia), N ‘¥ ¢.| Sailing, golfing, canoeing. Modern 
rk- anomet Point, Plymouth, on Cape Cod camps, hotels, offer low rates. 
y,and in quaint town of Hyannis, Mass.| ___—Ssss§»§ «s NEW _ YORK | 
tes ddress 88 either hotel for folder & ratecard. " TATE 2000 feet high || ‘rite for free booklet “ Come to New- 
NE CRAGSMOOR 75 miles north of |} foundland,” to Newfoundland Informa- 
W HAMPSHIRE New York City | tion Bureau, Dept. F,620 Fifth Avenue, ‘Ada 
IRCHMONT CAMP E. Wolfeboro. N. H.,| Discriminatin x 9 Good Cuisine. Mien Sark ¥.,’ or Newfoundland ress 
on Lake Wentworth. | Golf. Tennis. 30. Cragsmoor,N.Y. Tourist Development Board, St. Fobn's, 








t Deligneaces-Dining porch-Lodge. 80 acres on WESTERN 1 NORTH CAROLINA’ 








—~30 open campus. Fine table. Our own 
mien. All sports. Rates $25 to $35. Booklet. 


ways advertise as widely as you are able. 
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PINNACLE INN, Banner Elk, N.C. Fireproof. 4000 
ft. elevation. Cool. 1000 private acres. Lake, Tennis, 
Riding; famous trout-fishing. Low rates. Many un- AY 4 
usual attractions. Sammer college activities. Folder. \ » \ 


E! The Unspoiled North... 


NEWFOUNDLAND ! 


Visit this cool Island of dense, virgin 
See fishing villages built 
fjords ... historic 
landmarks. Fish for scrappy salmon, 


Newfoundland, er any travel agency. 





RANCHES WORE 


HIAWATHA LODGE 2% 0.°%2, ‘Sos 
ed on 4500 acre Island in Flathead Lake near Glacier 


National Park. Laxurious accommodations, excel- 
lent meals, swimming, dancing, picnics, electric 





lights, launch, boats, horses, guides. Inclusive rate. 
Lake and stream fishing. Fine hunting, rodeos. 
ara Kdgington, Owner, Dayton, Mont. 


JACKSON LAKE LODGE. * In the heart of 
Jackson Hole,” oe — of the Old West. 
Easily ‘ark in 1 hour. Rustic 
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Canada, beautiful 








Newfoundland — on 
cruises from Montreal. Ask your Travel Agent of 


cowboys, horses. Gay Robertson. » Mer., Moran, Wyo. 
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cellor of the British Exchequer, and 
the Hon. Jessica Freeman-Mitford, 19, 
Lord Redesdale’s daughter, in Bayonne, 
France. To Lord Redesdale’s warnings 
that he was liable to imprisonment if 
he married without court permission, 
Romilly retorted: “We both regard 
marriage mainly as a convenience... 
It does not mean the end of the world 
if we are unable to marry.” 


.-+- Howard Gould, 67, third son of Jay 
Gould, financier, and Margaret Mo- 
sheim, 30, German actress, at Klagen- 
furt, Austria. Seven years a promi- 
nent member of Max Reinhardt’s Ber- 
lin group, Grete Mosheim is now a 
Nazi exile in England, where she has 
appeared in plays and movies since 
1932. 


... George Brent (George Nolan), mov- 
ie-star ex-husband of Ruth Chatterton, 
and Constance Worth (Jocelyn Ho- 
worth), Australian-born Hollywood ac- 
tress, at Ensenada, Mexico. 

Divorcep: Myrtle Lee Hardy, in Los 
Angeles by Oliver Norvelle Hardy, 
plump movie-comedy partner of Stan 
Laurel—because she disappeared from 
their home for weeks at a time. 


..-Allan H. Lockheed, millionaire air- 
plane manufacturer, by Evelyn Starr 
Leslie Lockheed, in Los Angeles—be- 
cause “he lived in the same house with 
another woman.” 

MARRIAGE ANNULLED: Of Laura Hamp- 
ton Hover, 20, Los Angeles oil heiress, 
and Homer Leslie Loomis Jr., 22, so- 
cially prominent New York lawyer’s 
son, because two days after their mar- 
riage Dec. 12, 1935, Loomis made her 
sit in a darkened room while he read 
Dickens’ “A Mad Man’s Manuscript”— 
“about a man who married a woman 
and then talked about different ways 
of murdering her until she went in- 
sane.” 

ARRIVED: Gladys Yule, $100,000,000 
British heiress, and her mother, Lady 
Yule, who loaned King Edward VIII 
her yacht, Nahlin, for his Adriatic 
cruise last July, in New York, from 
England, for a three-month visit. 


. «+ Jacques Chastenet, 44, editor of Le 
Temps, Paris newspaper, in New. York, 
from Paris, for a two-week survey .of 
conditions in this: country. “I confess 
with shame,” he admitted, “that this is 
my first visit to the United States.” 


..-Dr. C. T. Wang, three times Chinese 
Foreign Minister since 1911, and suc- 
cessor to Sao-ke Alfred Sze as Chinese 
Ambassador to the United States; in 
San Francisco, from Nanking. 


.. +. Eleanore Pruss, wife of the Hinden- 
burg’s commander, Capt. Max Pruss, 
who was badly burned when the Zep- 
pelin exploded at Lakehurst three 
weeks ago; in New York, from Ger- 
many. Her faith in transoceanic di- 
rigible passenger service unshaken, 
Mrs. Pruss asserted: “My husband will 
continue to fly.” 


.-.«Lady Kingsford-Smith, wife of the 
Australian aviator, Sir Charles Kings- 
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Lady Kingsford-Smith hasn’t lost hope 





Jimmie Mattern has a new wife 





Mrs. Max Pruss hasn’t lost confidence 
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ford-Smith, who disappeared two Year, 
ago on a flight from England to Mel. 
bourne; in Los Angeles, from Australia 
for a three-month vacation. She op, 
tinues to believe her husband may hay 
been forced to land in a remote part , 
the Malay Peninsula: “Somewhere, | 
am sure, my husband is still alive and 
will some day come back to me.” 
DEPARTED: Amy Johnson Mollison, 
34, British flyer, from New York, fy 
Le Havre, huffed over the Commery 
Department ban on the proposed trang. 
atlantic air race this Summer: “The 
only reason they made the ruling was 
to protect Pan American Airways 
which is going to start a transatlanty 
line .. . The ruling is as good as gay. 
ing that flying is not safe.” 


-++Melvin Purvis, .33, ex-G-man why 
tracked down John Dillinger and Prg. 
ty Boy Floyd, now a San Francise 
lawyer, from New York, for Le Havre 
under the name “Oscar Schmidt.” kis 
engagement to Janice Jarratt, Texay 
model, was broken last month, two days 
before they were to be married, _ 

OssERVED: The tenth anriversary of 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh’s New York. 
to-Paris flight, with a San Francisco-to. 
Paris broadcast, dedication of a marker 
at Roosevelt Field, Long Island ani 
much wining, dining, and speechmak- 
ing on two continents. From Seve 
Oaks, the English estate where he and 
his wife live (see page 13), the fiyer 
sent a message to New York celebrants 
saying he was sorry he could not be 
with them. 

APPOINTED: The Rev. Joseph P. Zuer. 
cher, 39, to head Creighton University, 
Omaha, Neb. Immediately after a pub- 
lic reading of the Latin letter of ap 
pointment from the Society of Jesus 
Rome headquarters, Father Zuercher 
exchanged seats at table with his pred- 
ecessor, thus installing himself at once. 

Recorp BROKEN: By a 260-pouné 
Saint Bernard dog, who attacked ani 
killed a 10-year-old girl before her fa 
ther’s eyes outside the famous St. Ber 
nard monastery at Grenoble, France. 
Since the hospice was founded in the 
eleventh century, none of its dogs, 
world-famous for heroic rescues of 
snowbound travelers, had ever bitten 4 
passer-by. 

Name CHANGED: By the former Gyps 
Rose Lee, strip-tease artist who uw 
dressed her way from. Minsky’s Bur 
lesque to stardom in the Ziegfeld Fo 
lies and a movie contract, to her red 
name, Louise Hovick, because of pr 
tests against cinema glorification of 4 
strip-teaser. Darryl F. Zanuck, Twé 
tieth Century-Fox production manage, 
announced that Miss Hovick is now 4 
dramatic actress. 


Permit GRANTED: To Rev. Charles b 
Coughlin, radio priest and _politicial 
for a $12,500 filling station across th 
street from his $1,000,000 Shrine @ 
the Little Flower, in Royal Oak, Mich, 


a Detroit suburb. 
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Sick List: Mrs. Sara Delano Roose- 
pelt, 82, the President’s mother (broken 
pone in her foot, from an accident en 
route to a tea party): resting, her 
ankle in a plaster cast, in New York. 


_. Mrs. Helen Wills Moody, 30, tennis 
star (recurrence of the back injury 
which forced her to default the women’s 
national singles finals to Helen Jacobs 


in 1933): withdrew from California 
championships, resting in Berkeley, 
Calif. 


_. Matthew Capone, 29, brother of Al 
Capone, ex-public enemy No. 1 (in- 
ternal injuries, possible fractured skull, 
after an automobile accident): resting 
at Frances Willard Hospital, Chicago. 

Diep: John Davison Rockefeller, 97, 
of old age, at Fhe Casements, his Or- 
mond Beach, Fla., home. 


Seventeen years ago the founder of 
the Standard Oil empire briefly sum- 





marized the ambition which dominated | 


his later life: “I hope to live 100 years, 
and then I shall begin to really live.” 
To this goal he devoted the same cool, 
methodical organizing genius which had 
made him the richest man in the world. 
Johann Peter Rockefeller, his great- 
great-great-grandfather and founder of 
the family in America, had lived to be 
84: William Avery Rockefeller, his 
father, reached 96. John D. was con- 


vinced that this ancestry, plus a scien- | 


tific health regimen, would make him a 
centenarian. 


A special solarium was built in his 
New Jersey home. He spent his Win- 
ters in the Florida sunshine, limiting his 
golf to nine holes a day. He faithfully 
followed a strict diet and invariably got 
eight hours’ sleep at night. Recently 
air-conditioning systems were installed 
in his rooms, automobiles, and private 
railroad car. In addition, tanks of oxy- 
gen were always at hand. Sunday, heart 
failure put an end to the two-decade 
campaign. He died in his sleep, two 
years and 46 days short of his goal. 


Born July 8, 1839, near Richford, 
N.Y., John D. got something more than 
long life from his father. Big Bill, 
farmer, horse fancier, and cancer “cure” 
vendor, had the knack of making mon- 
ey, though he didn’t save it. He gave 
his three sons a thorough training in 
worldly bargaining. ‘I cheat my boys 
every chance I get,” he said. “I trade 
with the boys and skin ’em, and I just 
beat em every time I can. I want to 
make ’em sharp.” 


During his first fourteen years, John 
D. worked on the farm and intermit- 
tently went to school. His first $50, 
tarned hoeing potatoes at 37 cents a 
day, taught him that money breeds 
money: his employer borrowed the sum 
and returned it a year later with $3.50 
interest. 

_ When the family moved to Cleveland 
in 1854, Rockefeller studied bookkeeping 
at high school. The next year he landed 
his first job—errand boy and clerk in a 
Produce house at $15 a month. In 1857 
he and Maurice Clark, an Englishman, 
embarked on a produce commission 
usinéss of their own. (Part of their 
$4,000 capital came from Big Bill, at 
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Don't be a 


4s Shaver 


Men, there are two halves to every shave. The 
first is to get rid of your whiskers. The second 
is to take care of your skin. So don’t be a 4 
shaver. Finish up this way: 

1. To make your face FEEL fine, use one of 
the Mennen lotions--the liquid Skin Bracer 
or the cream Skin Balm. They give you a 
zippy, tingling, cooling sensation that wakes 
you up...and sets you up for the day. They 
banish razor-rawness. And you'll be delighted 
with their odor. 

2. To make your face LOOK fine, use Mennen 
Talcum for Men. It kills face shine—and 
makes your skin look smoother, younger. 
Moreover, it doesn’t show. It’s the most popu- 
lar man’s powder. (Also... it’s swell after 
the shower.) 
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aRALL 
VACATION 
is a 

REAL 
VACATION 


when you 
spend il 
in New 

England 





GIVE your car a vacation, too, 
this summer! Avoid the worry 
and strain of “stop” and “go” 
highway travel. Go NEW 
HAVEN and enjoy the cool 
comfort of luxurious air-condi- 
tioned coaches ... smooth 
power of new streamlined loco- 
motives ... the convenience of 
dining en route! . . . all at low 
2¢-a-mile coach fares. Remem- 
ber: It’s smart to ride in New 
Haven coaches. 


@ Send for booklet “Southern 
New England Resorts and How 


ee mere nn 





Room 596 South Station 











Boston, Mass. 
Name 
Address 
City State. 
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10 per cent interest.) In the first year 
the new firm netted $4,400 profit. 

By the time petroleum was discovered 
at Titusville, Pa., in 1859, Cleveland 
business acquaintances .had recognized 
Rockefeller as a shrewd young man. 
They sent him East to look into the new 
industry. Correctly, he decided that the 
biggest money would be found in refin- 
ing rather than production or trans- 
portation. Three years later, with Hen- 
ry Flagler and Samuel Andrews, he set 
up a refinery in Cleveland. Meanwhile 
he married Laura Spelman, daughter 
of a local dry-goods merchant. 


Rockefeller’s first step toward the 
control of the American petroleum in- 
dustry was the formation, in 1870 of the 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio. During the 
next twelve years he established the 
nearest thing to an absolute monopoly 
the country had ever known. His meth- 
ods of quashing competition made him 
one of the most hated men in America. 
Cutting prices right and left, he accei- 
erated his rivals’ ruin by quietly pur- 
chasing pipe lines and stock interests in 
other companies. Scores of beaten 
competitors sold out to him on his own 
terms. 

After monopolizing the home market, 
he went after world business. By 1906 
he had 70 big importing stations and 
sixteen refineries in foreign lands. Oil 
for the lamps of China, Nairobi, or Ser- 


| bia traveled on Standard tankers to 


| conapete with Royal Dutch and other 





operators. 

In 1911 only the Supreme Court of 
the United States was strong enough to 
curb Standard Oil. Entering judgment 
in a suit under the Sherman Antitrust 
Law, the nine Justices declared: “‘Seven 
men and a corporate machine have con- 
spired against their fellow citizens. For 
the safety of the republic we now decree 
that this dangerous conspiracy must be 
ended.” 


Thus Standard and its 33 subsidiaries 
came to an official division of partner- 
ship. Rockefeller and his associates still 
retained large interests, but the units 
had to operate separately. Development 
of new fields by other companies in Tex- 
as, Oklahoma, and California also 
helped break the near-monopoly. 

The same year Rockefeller decided on 
complete retirement. His various inter- 
ests had given him a fortune exceeding 


| a billion dollars. He was already known 








as a liberal benefactor of medicine, edu- 
cation, and religion, especially the Bap- 
tist Church of which he was a devout 
member all his life. From 1855 to 1934 
his donations totaled $530,000,000, in- 
cluding $183,000,000 to the Rockefeller 
Foundation, $129,000,000 to the General 
Education Board, $60,000,000 to the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search, $35,000,000 to the University of 
Chicago, and $74,000,000 to the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial honor- 
ing; his wife who died in 1915. Through 
the years, his benefactions gradually 
obscured bitter mefrfories of his busi- 
ness career. On his death many people 
thought of him as an old man who gave 
away immense checks and shiny dimes. 
John D., once hated and reviled, had 
become known as a philanthropist. 
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DANCE: Isadora Duncan Adoptee 
Revives Foster Mother’s 4, 


Maria-Theresa is one of Isadora Dyp. 
can’s six adopted daughters; a bly. 
eyed woman in her early 40s, she, too, 
devotes her charm to the classic dance. 
Her long, white hands flutter expressive. 
ly as she talks of this old art, resugg. 
tated and popularized nearly two dec. 
ades ago by the great Isadora—under 
whom she studied and danced for fifteen 
years (1905-1920). The classic form, 
she explains, should be spontaneously 
natural, with flowing lines bearing no 





ARNOLD GENTHE 
Maria-Theresa, classicist 


hint of physical virtuosity;: arm move- 
ments’ must. flow from the chest; toe 
dancing is artificial, hence taboo. 

Sunday evening at the Guild Theatre, 
New York, Maria-Theresa attempted 4 
revival of the Duhcan movements with 
a dozen young. girls of Greek parentage, 
fancifully labeled “‘Heliconiades.” Theif 
refined calisthenics indicated the im- 
probability of their recapturing the 
glory of the original Duncan group, 
known on two continents as the “Isa 
dorables.” 

Back in 1905, when royalty and dilet- 
tantes were boosting her to well-de- 
served prestige, Isadora took 4 brief 
fling at training little Greek boys. But 
their sense of fun was stronger thal 
their love of art, and she turned to the 
quieter pastures of a girls’ school # 
Gruenwald, near Berlin. Isadora had 
spotted Maria-Theresa in a school re 
cital at Dresden and persuaded her t 
join the Gruenwald group. For the next 
fifteen years the young dancer studied 
and toured as part of the Duncan troupe 

In 1921 Maria-Theresa broke away 
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from Isadora; she danced privately for 
Fleanora Duse in Rome and later in 
paris met and married Stephen Bour- 
geois, American author and art critic. 
She brought the Duncan classic torch 
to her adopted country but it flickered 
with a feeble flame while she raised 
two sons. Now she has built up her 
new organization in the belief that the 
time has come for a renaissance of her 
art. Audience reaction last week sug- 
gested the rebirth was a bit premature. 


OPERA: An Oriental Spectacle 
Brightens Metropolitan Stage 


Henri Rabaud’s comic opera, ‘Ma- 
rouf,” has been called “the last smile 
of French music before the war.” When 
it was presented. at the. Opera Comique 
ip 1914, its jaunty music and spectacu- 
‘gr pageantry made an instant hit. Pari- 

and later, Americans—delighted 
ia the Thousand and One Nights’ tale 
of a clownish cobbler who won a Sultan’s 
daughter with his lies. 
| Last week the Metropolitan Opera re- 
vived the work after a seventeen-year 
absence from New York. Mario Cham- 
lee, American tenor, sang the wily 
Yarouf role to the entire satisfaction of 

e audience. One of the outstanding 
performers was Tiny; this specially 


trained, dainty little donkey made a 
hit as he helped the hero plow up a 
oe magic ring. The rest of the 


e cast earned few laurels, but col- 
drful staging made the musical fairy 
tale a pleasant success. 
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SUITS: The Courtroom History 
Of Pittsburgh’s. Prime Playboy 


“I have a brilliant future behind me. 
I had a hell of a good time spending 
plenty of money.” 

Thomas K. Litch, 51-year-old Pitts- 
burgh oil and .lumber heir, also has 
spent some time in court. The baldish, 
beet-nosed played-out playboy has run 
through three inherited. fortunes. and 
spent much of his declining years suing 
or being sued. 


© In 1926 the former Amelia Monnoyer, 
daughter of a Belgian glassworker, per- 
suaded the Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
to set aside a divorce granted Litch in 
a lower court. Because of his stay-out 
and gambling habits, his buxom and 
lorgnettish wife won $125 monthly sup- 
port. Added complication: he had al- 
ready remarried. 


® With the Litch status quo restored, 
enter Irma Schrekengost of near-by Du 
Bois. In court Litch admitted he was 
the father of her three bastards. Irma’s 
brood won $40 monthly allowance. 


© At the depression’s depth, Litch lived 
for eighteen months on a $1.50 weekly 
relief pittance. (Relief headquarters oc- 
cupied the family mansion where he 
was born.) After collapsing on the 
street from hunger, he sued Josephine, 
his pretty daughter (now 27), for sup- 
port. After each had openly discussed 
the other’s morals, a court awarded 
Litch $25 a month out of her $100 
monthly trust-fund income. 


® Last week Litch showed up in court 
again—this time against the Ford Motor 
Co. In 1914 Ford promised his custom- 
ers a $50 profit-sharing check if his 
sales went over 300,000; they went to 
313,000. Litch bought a Ford, received 
a check, and forgot about it until his 
cash ran low in 1923. But the company 
refused payment because it couldn’t be 
sure the check was. genuine. 

Twice yearly thereafter, Litch wrote 
Henry Ford to demand the money. “I 
don’t think my letters ever got to 
Henry,” said the ex-playboy. “He’d pay. 
But the letters have probably always 
gone to some secretary.” 

Alderman William Timmons listened 
to Litch’s story, then ordered the Ford 
Pittsburgh branch to pay. In the face 
of an unexpected $50 expense, the com- 
pany prepared to appeal. 


LEGAL BRIEFS 


WiLL: Gen. Jay Johnson Morrow, ex- 
Governor of the Panama Canal Zone, 
died a month ago at 67. He had a lot 
of fun writing his will, made public last 
week by a Hackensack, N.J., surro- 
gate. Some of the General’s bequests: 

To 4-year-old Jon Lindbergh, grand- 
son of his brother, the late Senator 
Dwight W. Morrow, a set of evening- 


dress cuff links, vest buttons, and studs. - 





NEW ENGLAND 


VACATION 
SPECIALS 


Ac camp, farm home, or guest 
house. Glorious mountain views, 
Wooded lakes. Sandy ocean 
beaches. For details use coupon. 


Ac hotel, inns, summer homes. 
Golf, tennis, all the sports. Colo- 
nial towns. Mountain, lake or sea- 
shore. Clip the coupon now, 


Ac exclusive hotel or country es 
tate. Social summer capitals, Fam- 
ous authors, actors. Gay beaches, or 
mountain resorts. Use the coupon. 


Beautiful FREE Booklet 


Write today for this official New England 
booklet. 40 pages fully illustrated. A mag- 
azine value, free while they - ,9*“s%, 
last. Plan no vacation until 
you have seen it. Clip the 
coupon now. 
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New ENGLAND COUNCIL 
20 Providence Street, Boston, Mass. 
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‘SINUS 


Sinus sufferers report rapid relief through 
new discovery of well-known specialist. The 
method, prescribed by doctors, involves no 
drugs, internal medication, electric pads. 


Send for FREE Book 
If you have a frontal sinus condition and 
wish to know how thousands have been re- 
lieved of intense pain, headaches, congestion, 
send postcard for free book, “Home-Relief 
for Sinus Sufferers”. E. & Ww. Corporation, 
Dept. 45, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
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NEWS-WEEK 


“They might be used in the meantime 
by Dwight Morrow Jr.” 

To “whoever wants them, preferably 
Ruth Voorhees [niece], his homemade 
jigsaw puzzles: “I still think they are 
pretty good.” 

To a grandnephew, a pair of gold cuff 
links—“‘in the hope that he’ll be a better 
golfer than his foster granddaddy was 
when he won them.” 

To “those most needing them, if it 
can be done without a scene, as in the 
opera ‘Gianni Schicchi’,’’* his clothing. 

To his sister, Mrs. Agnes Scandrett 
of Washington, none of his personal ef- 
fects—because her son Richard “‘sat be- 
side me at an Army-Navy game in an 
Army seat and cheered lustily for the 
Navy.” 

(Richard Scandrett, a wartime naval 
ensign, now a lawyer, recalled accom- 
panying: Uncle Jay, onetime football 
player and coach at West Point, to the 
game: “He may have had a better 
memory, but I don’t recall cheering. 
He did. He used to cheer violently, 
and shout advice to the players.”’) 

Sicut UNSEEN: Because she expected 
a jury of seven men and five women to 
use their imagination, Margaret Smith, 
17-year-old Cincinnati girl, lost a $3,089 
damage suit for a dog bite on her leg. 
The jury dismissed the claim when Miss 
Smith refused to show the damage. 

Honor Amonc Tuieves: In a Detroit 
court, Joseph Merabella, 24, testified 
against three friends accused of steal- 
ing $7,500 worth of samples from a 
jewelry salesman’s car. Defense coun- 
sel cross-examined. Suddenly Merabel- 
la arose in the witness chair and or- 
dered his wife and mother to leave the 
courtroom. They refused, but he got a 
load off his mind anyway: 

“I’m getting damned good and sick 
of all this.” He had worked only two 
days in his life, Merabella shouted, and 
had lived for seven years by thievery. 
“Why should I put these guys in the 
stir? They didn’t do this job. I did it, 
and I’m willing to take the rap. I broke 
into the car. I took the stuff to these 
guys’ apartment.” Then he stopped: “I 
won’t answer no more questions with 
my wife and mother suffering like that.” 

SKIPPER: Federal Judge George F. 
Morris in Concord, N.H., last week 
swept aside legal barriers to extradition 
of Capt. Freeman Hatfield, 76-year-old 
ex-mariner wanted in Canada for war- 
reparations fraud. Seven years ago 
Hatfield told the Canadian Reparations 
Commissioner his three-masted schoon- 
er, Gypsum Queen, had been torpedoed 
off the Irish coast.in 1915. He got a 
$72,276.72 chunk of Germany’s repara- 
tions payment-.to Canada. Crew mem- 
bers later confessed the schooner had 
foundered in a storm. After a two-year 
hunt, the Royal Canadian Mounted Po> 
lice got their man in 1934 near Man- 
chester, N.H. The captain stayed in jail 
during his two-year extradition fight. 





*The opera’s plot: A rich Italian dies and leaves his 
estate to a 'y. His relatives hire Gianni Schic- 
chi, the wees rogue, to impersonate the dead man, get 
in his dictate a will more to their liking. He 
double-crosses shew ae Age, the whole estate to Gian- 
ni Schicchi. 
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Cueck! For weeks Postmaster (¢». 
eral James A. Farley, Democratic Ng. 
tional Chairman, mulled over a prop. 
lem: should he tell newspaper me 
about a letter he had received fro 
John D. M. Hamilton, Republican Ng. 
tional Chairman? Finally he decideg 
a little publicity would do no one any 
harm—or any good. Hamilton had aj. 
dressed him as a “sustaining member’ 
and asked for a contribution to the 
Republican party. 

HELL OF A HEAVEN: Mary Gardner 
a Harlem Negress known as the Ange 
Mary in one of Father Divine’s heay. 
ens, got: a year im #e@eral prison for 
possessing, narcoties. She had pleade 
guilty and blamed her “bad environ. 
ment.” ~~ 





HewPrut: Pedestrians on a Youngs. 
town, Ohio, street saw a man strug. 
gling to pick up dozens of $5, $10, an 
$20 bills; they helped him collect the 
currency. He stuffed it in his pockets, 
jumped into his car, and drove off. 
Next day a newspaper published a want 
ad: someone else had lost the $635. 

CALLING: A listing in the New York 
telephone directory: Fondel A Miss 
masseuse. 


ACCESSORIES: Elmer Brown of Boyls- 
ton, Mass., bought a secondhand car 
but regretted it when one of the cylin- 
ders began to miss fire. He lifted the 
hood to investigate. Attached to the 
faulty spark plug was a safety pin; 
attached to the pin was a stick of 
dynamite. 


LEGAL LATIN: In a Montreal court, 
Charles Diron pleaded guilty to a 
charge of obtaining money under false 
pretenses and stood before the bar for 
sentence. Judge Jules Desmarais mur- 
mured “sine die’—legal. term for post- 
ponement of sentence, Diron almost 
collapsed: he thought he had been sen- 
tenced to die. 

New Haven: Ohio granted a charter 
to The Doghouse Club, Inc., of Cleve- 
land—a “social, charitable, and fra- 
ternal organization.” Its purpose: “To 
establish and maintain clubrooms 1 
shelter married men when domestic 
and civil fury makes it necessary for 
them to Seék’ refuge away from home.’ 

AGREED: Frank Case, owner of New 
York’s Hotel Algonquin, spotted Ju 
dith Anderson (see page 31), actress, 
lunching at the hotel. He sat at her 
table for a chat: “One thing I don’t like 
about my place is that so many ma 
e€ome in here to lunch by themselves 
When they have finished they get UP 
look’ around the dining room for 4 


“pretty woman of their acquaintance 


and begin a conversation. The leas 
they could do in return for the pleasure 
of talking’, to’a lovely woman is to-PAY 
for her: luncheon.” ‘Ariderso 
called the headwaiter: © e; " 
my check to Mr. Case.” — 











































































NEWS-WEEK 


For Your I nformation— 


HOAX REVIVED: White House cor- 
respondents fumed last week over the ac- 
tion of a large newspaper syndicate in pick- 
ing up that old Wall Street yarn about the 
President being seriously ill, embellishing 
it with lurid “inside details,” and shipping 
it out in a confidential memo to newspaper 
editors. One Midwestern publisher was so 
taken in that he sent two of his “star re- 
porters” to Washington to check up on the 
story. Resentful correspondents complained 
that if publishers had no confidence in their 
Washington men, they might at least have 
gone to the movies and seen the news- 
reels, which show Mr. Roosevelt in top 
shape. 


HOOVER HEAD HUNT: Backstage, in- 
fluential New Dealers are still seeking J. 
Edgar Hoover’s sealp. They’re now ridicul- 
ing his announced-in-advance drive to clean 
up the nation’s brothels, starting with Balti- 
more’s. They call it just a device for get- 
ting back into the limelight; point out that 
advance announcement simply warned pro- 
prietors to go easy, keep the blinds down, 
and perhaps switch addresses. 


NEW STRATEGY: Note the adminis- 
tration’s new tact in dealing with Congress, 
an attempt to soothe feelings ruffled by the 
court fight. “Must legislation” and ready- 
made bills have been abandoned. The 
President took pains to make his wage and 
hour message Monday a general statement 
of purposes, and Roosevelt lieutenants pub- 
licly labeled the administration-framed bill 
just “a skeleton tentative draft.” 


CAPITOL FIREWORKS: Washington, 
after being buried under the court issue for 
three months, will bustle for the next three. 
Plans and proposals will pop fast and fu- 
riously, with not a few minor surprises. At 
this point specifie predictions are impos- 
sible, because the administration itself 
hasn't laid definite plans. In general, activi- 
ty will involve administrative reorganiza- 
tion, increased farm relief, wage and hour 
legislation, and lesser social reforms. Re- 
lief question, calling for a $1,500,000,000 
appropriation, is about settled. Fair-trade- 
practice bills and major tax changes won't 
get anywhere, 


COURT CALM: Justice Roberts’ 
swing to the liberal side and Justice 
Van Devanter’s resignation have accom- 
plished the main purpose of F.D.R.’s 
court plan—a liberal majority. Roose- 
velt strategists now will try to get legis- 
lation making the majority bigger and 
hence safer, but won’t demand it at all 
costs. They’re now working to pacify 
Senate opponents of the court plan, re- 
alizing that a liberal court is no good 


unless Congress will pass liberal legisla- 
tion. 


RETIRING JUSTICES: Three years 
ago—just after his wife’s death—Justice 


Van Devanter notified his colleagues he 
was about to resign; the eight other Justices 
drew up a personal petition persuading him 
to stay—auntil last week. 

... Three more resignations (Sutherland, 
Hughes, Brandeis) before Fall aren’t un- 
likely. Sutherland may be next to quit; he’s 
talked about it for months, is troubled by 
increasingly bad hearing. Brandeis, at a 
tea he gave earlier this year, mentioned 
thoughts of retiring to battle the Roosevelt 
court proposal. Now he tells young friends 
he'll wait awhile; has been irked by gos- 
sip saying he’d quit, wants to “show them.” 


NEW JUSTICE: Overwhelming predic- 
tion, of course, is that Senator Joe Robinson 
will replace Justice Van Devanter—because 
he’s supposed to have been promised the 
job, and because Senators are fond of him 
and think he deserves reward for loyalty. 
Note, however, that most Roosevelt ad- 
visers strongly oppose Robinson, fear he’ll 
revert to conservatism, and are looking for 
an “out” to permit the President to appoint 
some one else. 


A.F.L.-C.1.0. SIDESHOW: Not con- 
tent with their main war, the A.F. of L. 
and the C.1.0. are about to start an 
entirely new battle—in Pennsylvania 
politics. John L. Lewis is backing Lt. 
Gov. Tom Kennedy for Governor; Wil- 
liam Green is pushing Mayor S. Davis 
Wilson of Philadelphia. State politi- 
cians’ first attempts to forestall a bat- 
tle royal have shown no promise. 


PRINTED UNPRINTABLE: Washing- 
ton newspaper men are feuding over the 
publication of that quotation from Farley 
taking a dig at Senators O’Mahoney and 
McCarran. Farley and many reporters who 
were present say it was made clear that the 
remark was “off the record”—that is, not 
to be published. But William Nessly of the 
hostile Washington Post printed the re- 
mark, thereby forcing other papers to pick 
it up and creating a furor on Capitol Hill. 


WHITE HOUSE ADVISER: Justice 
Samuel I. Rosenman of the New York Su- 
preme Court, campaign adviser to F.D.R., 
is again serving as an important counselor, 
frequently going in and out of the White 
House—unnoticed by the press. 


RETIREMENT HITCH: N ote that 
someone may raise a legal hullabaloo when 
the President moves to fill Van Devanter’s 
“vacancy.” The complex technical argu- 
ment will run like this: Van Devanter 
didn’t “resign” but simply availed himself 
of the new Retirement Act, which gives him 
semi-active status; therefore he’s still a 
member of the Supreme Court, and any new 
appointment will really mean addition of a 
tenth Justice; no Senator could be named 
to the new post, because a member of Con- 
gress cannot constitutionally be appointed 
to a job created during his term of office. 
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TAFT II: A group of Middle West- 
ern Republicans are beginning active 
operations to build up Charles P. Taft, 
the faintly liberal son of the late Presi- 
dent, as a 1940 or 1944 Presidential 
candidate. They’re starting out by 
booming him for the Cincinnati City 
Council, then for Mayor. 


FCC DIRT: Those “inside stories” the 
columnists have been printing about doings 
in the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion have been fed to the writers by none 
other than Commissioner George Henry 
Payne. He’s at swords’ points with Chair- 
man Anning S. Prall, thinks Prall is Tam- 
manyizing the FCC, and wouldn’t object to 
a Congressional investigation. 


TRIVIA: Since becoming a Presidential 
prospect, Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
has become so evasive that wiseacres at the 
Capitol and White House are calling him 
“Yogi Wallace” . . . Official Congressional 
physicians estimate that an all-Summer-long 
session of Congress will cause five deaths 
among heart-troubled legislators . . . The 
drive to unionize all government employes 
is making rapid gains; organizing is now 
going on among Congressmen’s clerks and 
stenographers . . . The State Department 
had near-apoplexy because Mrs. Roosevelt 
didn’t write out in advance her telephone 
speech to inaugurate the new US.-Japan 
phone service; the department had all re- 
porters barred from the room, later gave 
them revised and edited “copies” of the 
talk. 


DIESEL DRIVE: The Diesel engine 
business is about to enter a boom. Gen- 
eral Motors, having announced—shortly 
after it was revealed here—a new Diesel 
plant in Detroit, will soon make big addi- 
tions to its Chicago plant. Other compan- 
ies are similarly expanding. Use of the 
engines for railroad and stationary pur- 
poses will increase rapidly; G.M., Chevrolet 
and other trucks (and perhaps buses) pow- 
ered by Diesels will be put on the market 
before long. 


CORN ABUNDANCE: Though farmers 
have planted the biggest corn crop in five 
years and will probably produce about 
2,250,000,000 bushels, the price isn’t likely 
to fall off much. After several years of 
small crops which have left virtually no 
reserve stocks on hand, the world can eas- 
ily take care of one bumper crop at good 
prices. 


CENSORED KING PICTURES: The 
short length of all Coronation movies re- 
sulted partly from censors’ belief that much 
of the ceremony was too dull for movie au- 
diences. Another reason was that many 
shots showed the King looking so wan and 
nervous that they were considered danger- 
ous for exhibition throughout an empire 
that has heard abundant rumors of his ill 
health. 


GOOD-NEIGHBOR TROUBLES: US. 
“Good-neighbor” policy (interpreted to 
mean this country won’t do anything about 
confiscation of American property) is caus- 
ing new troubles for U.S. companies; will 
probably cause many more in the future. 
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The news wasn’t published here, but Bolivia 
last week seized the W. R. Grace Co.’s radio 
station, biggest in the country; also set up 
a new government company to exploit re- 
cently confiscated Standard Oil properties. 


CHAMBERLAIN OUTLOOK: Look for 
the British Government, under Chamber- 
lain, to regulate business and finance more 
closely than at any time since the war. Lon- 
don business circles fear the new Prime 
Minister won’t even ask their advice on 
trade or monetary policies. A protectionist 
by tradition, he’s cool to Anglo-American 
trade-treaty ideas, but chances are the do- 
minions will force him to modify his views. 


GREEK UNREST: Last week’s news of 
Greek Premier Metaxas’ order to jail “whis- 
pering campaigners” only hinted at the ex- 
treme measures being used to repress the 
growing discontent under the iron dictator- 
ship. It hasn’t come out, but more than 
2,000 political opponents of Metaxas have 
been imprisoned on six Greek islands of 
the Aegean. Prisoners on three of the is- 
lands are in bad shape, suffering from ex- 
posure, insufficient food and water. 


NAZI DANZIG: Hitler representatives 
have brought word to Nazis in the free city 
of Danzig to go easy now that they’ve won 
control of the Danzig Diet. Outright moves 
to annex Danzig to Germany will be de- 
layed until Hitler has completed forthcom- 
ing negotiations with Britain and France. 


PACIFIST CENSORSHIP: The enor- 
mous publicity given to the rebel strafing 
of the French frontier town of Cerbera last 
Saturday was almost unique. Many such “in- 
ternational incidents” are being quashed in 
European Foreign Offices for fear they will 
arouse popular feeling and push Europe 
toward war. Thus, an insurgent torpedo 
just missed H.M.S. Royal Oak three weeks 
ago, but none of the regular press associa- 
tions reported the fact. 


FOREIGN NOTES: Arthur Koestler, 
the British correspondent whom Spanish 
rebels recently freed after strong British 
protests, had actually been sentenced to 
death by Franco . . . British flags displayed 
in Paris on Coronation Day numbered far 
less than the U.S. flags flown there every 
July 4... Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
is preparing a five-year railway building 
program to link all strategic cities as a ma- 
jor step in his military unification of China 

. - Hungary will soon begin open military 
conscription, after a long period of unof- 
ficial rearming in defiance of war treat- 
ies .. . Anarchists’ activities increase in 
France; they now hold frequent meetings 


‘and peddle their paper, Libertaire, on the 


streets, 


AUTO PRICE RISES: Look for general- 
ly higher automobile prices, probably in 
the late Fall. A few companies have al- 
ready adopted price increases camouflaged 
as charges for accessories. The trade now 
talks of 5% boosts on low-priced cars, 10% 
on the middle-priced ones, and 15% on the 
high-priced. 


AIR TREND: Air-line travel is begin- 
ning a rapid climb upward now that last 
Winter’s series of tragic crashes is “for- 
gotten.” (Officials say it takes just three 
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months for the public to “completely fo. 
get” major accidents.) Passenger traye| 
on leading lines is now more than 15¢, 
ahead of last year; should soon be 400, 


EUROPEAN BEARS: Business experts 
in Europe don’t like the looks of the pres. 
ent U.S. stock and bond markets. Typical. 
a consensus of Swiss authorities, privately 
cabled, shows them disturbed by (1) a be. 
lief that the U.S. will have to alter its gold 
policy: (2) suspicion that the movement 
toward price and wage-fixing resembles the 
early stages of a corporate State; (3) worry 
over American labor’s ascendancy. Pros. 
pect is not for any big withdrawal of for. 
eign money invested here but for a mini. 
mum of new purchases—at least until gold 
question is settled. 


COSTLIER HEAT: For a variety of 
technical and commercial reasons, the price 
of furnace oil for use in homes next Win. 
ter will probably be about 20% higher than 
last Winter. 


RAIL WAGE TROUBLES: There’l] 
soon be much more news of dickering be. 
tween railroads and labor over wages. Rail 
unions ask for 20% raises for some workers, 
a 20-cent-an-hour boost for others. They'll 
be pleased to get half of what they ask. 


BROKERAGE FEE RISE: _ Informed 
opinion is that it’s a 2-to-l bet that in- 
creases in brokers’ commissions and similar 
charges will result from the N.Y. Stock 
Exchange’s present study of rates. 


FROG GOLD: The government is crack- 
ing down on the companies behind most 
of those small ads offering to supply you 
with a couple of frogs which will quickly 
multiply into a backyard herd of table 
delicacies. If the advertised frog birth- 
rate figures were correct, the world in ten 
years would be covered by a layer of frogs 
5 feet deep. 


PRESS NOTES: Paul Mallon, syndi- 
cated Washington columnist, will switch 
from the N.A.N.A. syndicate to the Hearst 
organization; his new pay is reliably re- 
ported as $52,000 a year with a three-month 
vacation with pay before starting work this 
September . . . Pearson and Allen, “Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round” columnists, are 
working on a movie based on their book, 
“The Nine Old Men,” but major distribu- 
tors won’t handle it, think it’s too controver- 
sial ... The Associated Press scoop on the 
Van Devanter resignation, given to a friend- 
ly reporter by the Justice, didn’t amount to 
much; .the rival services, I.N.S. and UP. 
protected by intricate spying systems in 
newspaper offices, had the story in fifteen 
minutes. 


MISSING PERSONS: Robert Elliott 
Burns, famous in 1934 as the “Fugitive 
From a Georgia Chain Gang,” now runs 
a tax-adjustment office in Newark, N.J., 
. - Reginald Denny, once a top movie star, 
owns a toy shop on Hollywood Boulevard, 
is attempting a comeback via minor roles 
. . - Harold Gatty, navigator and co-pilot 
on Wiley Post’s first round-the-world flight, 
represents Pan American. Airways in New 
Zealand; recently negotiated agreement for 
Pan American to use Auckland as land- 
ing base. 
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THE EDITOR’S FORUM 


LARGE ORDER: .. . Why not tackle the 
drink problem, police graft, child labor, di- 
vorce problem, and other social and moral 
problems ? Tackle the compromising clergy, 
but don't forget the straight-shooting minis- 
ters need a little support and moral encour- 
agement from the pews. 

May you grow and prosper, but not at the 
expense of the existing .evils. God pity a 
magazine that must make its profits by tempt- 
ing youth by its liquor advertising. If my 
small son is killed by some drunken driver I 
will hold you partly responsible. 


(Rev.) Eart L, Fritz 


Vanburen, Ohio. 





COLOR FILMS: Can you give me more} 
facts on the “revolutionary color-movie proc- | 
ess.” Cosmocolor, which you said [For Your | 
Information, May 8] will soon be announced? | 

_ Who are the “Wall Streeters” financing | 


the process, and where can [| get more tt 
tails about it ? 












Epwin C. McNAINE | 
Chicago, Illinois. 





Editor’s Note: To Mr. McNaine and the score of | 
others who have inquired, News-WeEEx regrets that it is | 
not free to reveal full particulars; when it obtained and | 
printed first news of the new process, it pledged itself 
to publish only limited details. A public announcement | 
should be made within a few weeks. Meanwhile, these 
facts have become public property through publication 
in the theatrical press: Cosmocolor is backed by R.K.O. 
Pictures and by persons connected with Atlas Corpora- 
tion and Lehman Brothers of New York. David Blank- 
nhorn of New York is president of the new company. 






















INCONSISTENT: Kindly straighten out 
E. H. Lyons of Arbuckle, Calif. ; he is incon- 
sistent [Editor’s Forum, May 15]. 

First, he speaks of curbing the activities 
of the national government, then of the “woe- 
ful waste” of public moneys. 

Does he not know that the existent State 
houndaries and local municipalities of all 
sorts cause the greatest unnecessary expendi- 
tures delaying progressive recovery ? 


E. L. Karu 





Buffalo, N.Y. 





Editor’s Note: Estimated cost of Federal Govern- 
ment in 1936—$8,576,000,000 (including soldiers’ 
bonus): estimated cost of all State and local government 
in 1936—$8,424,000,000 (National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board). 





INSINUATION? In the For Your Informa- 
tion department of May 1, you write: “Mus- 
solini, turning to South America for sym- 
pathy, is personally inviting important Fascist 
sympathizers in major republics to visit Italy, 
talk with the Duce about the glories that are 
Rome, and receive talks from the Pope on 
the dangers of communism.” . . . Maybe the 
writer was just doing a little insinuating 
“quite on his own” that Mussolini is now in 
charge of the arrangements for Papal au- 
diences and so can guarantee his Fascist 
Suests of having one... 






Wa ter A, Bower 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Editor’s Note: No such insinuation was intended. 
The ®riter implied only that the Vatican shows proper 
consideration to the requests of Mussolini and his dis- 
tinguished visitors. Illustration: Senator Sanchez So- 
rondo of Argentina, the first of the Duce’s personally 
invited guests, talked with Pope Pius for half an hour 
















about the threat of communism. 


NEWS-WEEK 


































Where 


For several years now, NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN Magazine and its as- 
sociate, HUNTING & FISHING, have 
enjoyed a position of dominating leader- 
ship among publications in the outdoor 
sports field. The largest circulation in 
the history of publishing in this field — 
627,683 readers —gives ample evi- 
dence of the fundamental soundness of 
the publisher's policy to produce in- 
teresting, instructive magazines de- 
signed to serve the greatest possible 
number of active, outdoor sports- 








HUNTING 
NATIONAL 


Publication Office, 275 
BOSTON .. NEW YORK... 


Good-Fellows Get Together 













men at the lowest possible subscription 
cost to them, and the lowest possible 
advertising cost-per-reader to adver- 
tisers. This double-barrelled program 
gives sportsmen a choice of practical, 
lively magazines at nominal cost, and 
gives advertisers an opportunity to con- 
tact a market of good-living, good- 
spending men readers who, with their 
families, spend over two billion dollars 
annually for the things of life they 
need, use or enjoy. For information, 
address 275 Newbury St., Boston. 
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Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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No COMPROMISE WITH PRINCIPLE 


OE hundred and fifty years ago, this week, the 
Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia actu- 
ally organized itself and got down to business. That 
event the American people are now celebrating in a 
very practical way: they are reaffirming their faith in 
constitutional government by growing increasingly 
sour about Court-packing in any, form whatsoever. 

This week’s Gallup poll is a good measure of their 
hardheaded reaction, Five successive polls, taken in 
February, March, April and May, chart the flow and 
the ebb of pro-Court-packing sentiment. It rose to 
its highest point early in April. Since that time, it 
has abruptly declined until today a preponderant 
majority of the people of this country, regardless of 
their devotion to the President, have set their faces 
against his proposal. This is further confirmed by the 
July Fortune survey, released this week. 

On the fundamental issue there should be no com- 
promise. The events of the past three months have 
demonstrated that every legitimate objective of those 
who recognize the need for change in the Supreme 
Court can and should be accomplished by the method 
prescribed in the Constitution—by amendment—and 
that any increase in the size of the Court now would 
give the President more power than is good for any 
man, however lofty his intentions may be. The suc- 
cess of efforts to force a compromise through vote- 
trading for patronage or favors in order to save face 
for the Administration at this juncture would only 
assure a permanent loss of face for every man jack 
who participated in the deal. History would not be 
kind to those Senators, for example, who voted to in- 
crease the Court by two new members in return for 


. the appointment of Senator Robinson to the Court. 


For an increase in the Court, even by a single member, 
in the light of existing circumstances would violate 
fundamental principles of liberty antedating the Con- 
stitution, flowing from the traditions of the mother 
country and sustained in the Constitution, the law 
and custom of this country until the present time. 

The American Constitution, as has been pointed out 
[y numerous commentators, is in reality two charters 
in one. It is a charter of liberty and a charter of 
order. The liberty of the citizen is guaranteed in 
many specific ways, on the one hand, and the form 
of government is defined, on the other. But each is 
dependent upon the other. 

The charter of order itself is, in essence, known to 
every schoolboy. It consists, first, of a division of 
power between the states and the nation and, second, 
of a division of the power of the national government 
among three coordinate branches. 


i pry first principle of this charter was the subject 
of the great debates that preceded the War Be- 
tween the States But it has apparently remained for 
men in this generation to Ae. * a its second prin- 
ciple, the principle of a threefold division of power 
in the national government, through what Edmund 
Burke has called a “back door of the Constitution.” 
It was probably inevitable that this should happen at 
a time when republican forms of government were 
being threatened all over the world. But that the 
threat should have come here in so flimsy a disguise 


and with such brutal suddenness will remain for many 
years a fact of great historical interest. ; 

Yet it is not alone this fact that has insured the 
defeat of the Court-packing proposal. Neither is j, 
the retirement of Justice Van Devanter, the favorable 
decisions of the Court on the Wagner and Social Se. 
curity Acts or the scorching reply of the Chief Justice 
to the insubstantial statistics of the Attorney General, 
These things have helped. But more powerful than 
all of them has been the growing and unmistakable 
awareness of the public that James Madison spoke 
truly when he said: “The accumulation of all powers, 
legislative, executive and judicial, in the same hands, 
whether of one, a few, or many, and whether heredi- 
tary, self-appointed, or elective, may justly be pro- 
nounced the very definition of tyranny.” That is the 
sense, at any rate, of the public’s aversion to the Court. 
packing scheme. It is a preference for the stability of 
established constitutional institutions as against the 
unpredictable will of leaders, even exceedingly popular 
leaders. It arises from a profound instinct for self. 
preservation which other Presidents, Jefferson, Mon- 
roe, Jackson, however angry they grew at the Court, 
were prudent enough not to arouse. 


Be IS interesting to note, too, as we look back at the 
events of the past three months, that the defense 
of the integrity of the Court against invasion by the 
Executive has at last awakened Congress to the im- 
portance of its own place in our constitutional system. 
It must have been assumed by the President when he 
made his extraordinary proposal in February that 
such was his power over Congress that his will would 
prevail despite all opposition. This was certainly in- 
dicated by the way that the proposal was thrown at an 
astonished Congress. Congress was not consulted; it 
was ordered. And at first it seemed as though the 
order would be obeyed. 

Speaking not only for the Executive but for Con- 
gress, an impropriety which Congress apparently over- 
looked, the President in March presented the homely 
fable of the three horses. Two of the three horses, he 
said, were pulling away like everything. The third, 
the judicial horse, was engaged in a sit-down strike 
(the first and last sit-down strike that apparently 
warranted Executive notice). But the result of the 
proposal for joint action to compel the recalcitrant 
third horse to move is, at the end of three months, 
that the hitherto obedient Congressional horse is 
lustily kicking the Executive. In seeking to dominate 
the Court, the President has seriously impaired his 
control over Congress. Another fable, this time by 
Aesop, suggests itself—a fable the moral of which is: 
“All covet, all lose: which may serve for a reproof to 
those that govern their lives by fancy . . . without 
consulting . . . the justice of the case.” 

Beyond the shadow of a doubt, the proposal in its 
original form is dead. Even the danger of compromise 
is remote, for as Dr. Gallup’s poll indicates, the two- 
judge-packing plan is even more unpopular than the 
original plan. Congressmen are aware of that fact. 
And they know, too, as a result of the debate of the 
past three months, if they were evér tempted to forget 
it, that 150 years are looking down on them. 











Soundproof room, General Electric laboratory, Schenectady 


How Science Conquers Noise 


level of noise in shops and offices. Electric 
instruments, perfected in General Electric 
laboratories in Schenectady, trace elusive 


O echoes roll, no outside noise in- 

trudes in this chamber where G-E 
scientists calibrate sensitive instruments 
that measure sound. 


These instruments, in soundproof rooms, 
are used to get rid of noise. They measure 
the whispers produced by fans. Research 
like this makes possible the development 
of new fans—fans that are quieter and 
more efficient—that will deliver fresh air 
to your offices and factories—that will pro- 
vide you with year-round comfort through 
air conditioning. 


Research on sound is helping to reduce the 


sound to its source. They locate vibrations 
that produce distracting rattles and squeaks. 
They investigate the causes of sound in 
machinery possible the develop- 
ment of machines that hum instead of roar 


make 


—reduce noise and costs. 


All over the country people are protesting 
against unnecessary noise. And General 
Electric scientists, enlisted in this same 
crusade, are helping to make possible for 
you quieter, more comfortable living and 
working conditions. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar it has earned for General Electric 
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f Worty's CHAMPIC® 


" | 
F HER TITLES: NATIONAL HIGH ow 


A 
YEARS... U.S. NATIONAL SPRINGBO 
WINNER IN 3 oLyMPICS 


“I put great emphasis on good digestion,” 
says Dorothy Poynton Hill, Camel Smoker 


“TT’S a long way down when | dive from the high board,” Dorothy 
continues, ‘“— you can see why I enjoy Camels ‘for digestion’s sake.’”” 
Mealtimes (right), and between meals, too, Dorothy prefers Camel’s 
mildness. ‘I’ve found that Camels never jangle my nerves, or upset my 
physical condition,” she says. By speeding up the flow of digestive 
fluids and increasing alkalinity, Camels give digestion a helping hand. 


Copyright, 1937, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


“JACK OAKIE’S COLLEGE” —A gala show with Jack 
Oakie in person! Benny Goodman’s ‘Swing’ Band! 
Hollywood comedians and singing stars! Tuesdays— 
8:30 pm E. S.T. (9:30 pm E. D.S.T.), 7:30 pm C. S.T., 
6:30 pm M.S.T., 5:30 pm P.S.T., over WABC-CBS. 


Camels are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS = Turkish 
, and Domestic — than any 
a ne i other popular brand. 


INFORMATION CLERK in — COWPUNCHER Hardy Mur- 
Grand Central, New York. (4 phy, from Oklahoma, says: 
Ray Jones says: “Smoking & “As a cowhand, I take what 
Camels helps keep my diges- oy chuck I get and count on 
tion on the right track.” Camels to ease my digestion.” 


rr) i Me | 
7OR DIGESTIONS SAKE—SMOKE CAMELS 








